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DELICIOUS COFFEE sa id ATM 0 0 4 
RED 


OLD SCOTCH 


& BLUE “ SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
scorer Carries the Wild Rough Scent 


In making, use less quantity, it being so F = 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze. 
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“With her hair's deep black, and her heari’s pure gold.’ 


SAUSo SALroN - 


(A. J, Balliol Salmon. 
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‘Madge of the Motor heads the list!” 


A BALLADE OF FAIR GIRLS. 


BY 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 


S there a girl of the girls of France, 
Sung by Villon and poets old, 

Compares for a moment with gracious Nance, 

With her hair’s deep black and her heart’s 

pure gold? 

Nance and Helen and Barbara bold, 
Is there a man could their charms resist 

In all the world, if the world were poll’d ? 
Yet Madge of the Motor heads the list ! 


Ages have gone since the Grecian lance 
Drave home and the Trojans bit the mould 
For Troy and Helen: ah! is it chance 
You bear her name for whom Simois rol?d 
With blood and heroes? Youreyesstill hold 
All men’s, and your hair’s bewitching mist 
Enchants, and your heart—is it kind orcold? 
Yet Madge of the Motor heads the list ! 


R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 


See Barbara next with her club advance ! 
She walks as tho’ every step foretold 
The fate of the man whom her eyes entrance 
And who plays her at golf, for Love. 
D’you scold 
Or pity the swain who is—unconsoled ? 
When, with a turn of her dainty wrist, 
The maiden ‘ puts’ and the ball is holed? 
Yet Madge of the Motor heads the list ! 


VENVOI. 
Prince, many the girls you have toasted and 
troll’d, 
And many the girls you have courted and 
kist ; 
And their charms were wondrous and mani- 
fold, 


Yet Madge of the Motor heads the list } 
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“1s there a man their charms could resist?” 
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“See Barbara next with her club advance! ” 
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Illustrated by ALEXANDER C. BALL. 








RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE. 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 














IV. RAOUL’S HOSTS. 


PICK this story out of two manu- 
scripts. One lies at Dresden in 
the Saxon archives (and how it 

came there no one professes even to 
guess); the other is Raoul’s “ History of 
Myself,” which you may find in a Devon- 
shire house not far from Yealm. ‘They 
agree altogether—an achievement most 
unusual in manuscripts. 

The manuscript at Dresden is a poem 
written with great vigour and humour in a 
patois of German and Dutch. _ Its author 
was one Gaspar Wiederman, a German 
soldier of fortune. I regret that the 
manners of a more prudish age restrain 
me from quoting all his verses. I should 
much like to have known him. 

Raoul begins the story. It was the 
autumn of 1584, and William the Silent 
was dead, and the Prince of Parma was 
gathering his strength to besiege Antwerp, 
and Raoul was in a bad temper. I think 
that must be why he dared what he did. 
For the deed was the most reckless of his 
life, save one; and in that there was a 
woman. Unfortunately this present little 
matter makes nothing in the telling. It 
was a lonely raid, like most of his. He 
went down to Kalloo, where Parma had 
his magazines and a dockyard with great 
store of timber. There must have been 
half a hundred in Parma’s force who 
knew him ; and if one of them saw him, 
burning was the kindliest death he could 
hope for. Nevertheless the little man 
went. And one moonlight night he threw 
a pannikin of burning charcoal into the 
powder magazine. ‘The powder went 
to the heavens in splendour, and the 
flame of it caught the dockyard timber. 
In three hours three months’ work and 
the worth of fifty thousand florins were 
red ash. But before that some one—to 
the end Raoul never knew who it was 
some one saw his face in the glare, and 


gave the alarm, and tried fo seize him. 
Raoul broke away, and dodged about 
the huts to his horse. All the rest of the 
night he rode northward, away from that 
yellow sky. Pursuit was left out of sight 
and hearing. Just before dawn he skirted 
round old Mondragon’s camp at Zwol. 
Most impudently he stole a fresh horse 
from the Spanish lines and left his tired 
beast in its stead. 

Then the sun rose orange in a dull 
grey sky. All the morning he rode on, 
and as the morning waned the sun faded. 
Wet fog came rolling from the sea. 
About noontide he could see a bare 
hundred yards through the greyness. 

And now the story begins to be a story. 
A farm steading loomed out of the fog, 
and Raoul, all weary, drew rein and rapped 
at the door with his dagger hilt. A 
square Dutchman came from the byre, 
a woman from the henhouse. The man 
gaped at him, and the woman’s eyes grew 
round and big. Raoul was mud from 
feather to spur—grey Scheldt mud under- 
neath half overlaid with red gravel of 
Zwol: drooping feather, moustachios and 
little beard were gemmed with the fog 
dew. 

“Good folk, may I buy a meal and 
hire a bed ?” he cried. 

“Surely, sir, surely,” said the woman 
readily enough. (Raoul here thinks fit 
to point out that, dirty or clean, his shape 
ever took a woman’s eye.) 

“Who may you be?” the man growled. 

“One who will pay,” said Raoul. 

The man eyed him with distrust. “ You 
are not Dutch.” 

“ But my money is.” 

“T do not care for your money.” 

“Then you are not Dutch either.” 

“And no one comes into my house 
unless I know who he is.” 

‘“‘T suppose the devil makes the same 
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rule in hell,” said Raoul, and swung stiffly 
to the ground. ‘Well, my friend, if I 
am not Dutch I am noi anything else. I 
have no country and no name, and no 
victuals inside me. I want two pounds 
of meat and four hours of bed, and I pay 
two florins for all.” 

The Dutchman shook his square head. 





*T take no nameless man into my 
house. For what I know, you are a 
Spaniard———” 


* Diantre, for what you know, I am an 
archangel!” Raoul stamped his foot. 
“You may call me Raoul if you want a 
name. I serve the Estates of Holland, 
and I come from troubling Parma’s rest. 
And now for God’s sake give me meat.” 

“You serve the Estates? Why did you 
not say it at first ? You are welcome ; ach, 


but you are very welcome indeed. Come 
in!” 
Very welcome they made him. All 


foul from the highway, he was brought to 
their speckless best room and put into 
the master’s chair. Off went the man to 
tend his horse, and the little buxom 
woman set all her farmhouse dainties 
before him and plied him till he could 
eat no more. Then she brought him to 
an upper room and a soft white bed with 


sheets all fragrant of thyme. He was 
asleep, he says, before he lay down. 


When he woke it was to hear the clatter 
of steel, to see men standing over him, 
They laughed at him as he gaped and 
rubbed his heavy eyes. ‘Then he saw 
that they wore the yellow and red of 
Mondragon’s horse. 

“So, little devil, we have you in your 
earth,” says one genially in Spanish. 

Raoul had his wits about him again. 
“T do not understand,” says he in Dutch. 
“What do you want with me ?” 

“We only want you.” 

“T am a trader of Bergen op Zoom, 
and——” 

A volley of oaths, and ‘‘ You are a foul 
little liar. We have been hunting you all 
day.” 

Raoul shook his head. ‘‘ You make a 
mistake, noble gentlemen, I am tg 

He was jerked on to the floor, “Up 
with you! We know who you are. You 
are that curst Dutch spy. ‘They told us 
so downstairs,” 

“Oh, they told you?” 

“Yes, curse them. When we _ had 
offered to burn her husband the woman 
told us. JZadre Dios, and I think we 
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will burn him yet. I would like to see 
her face.” 

“You are benevolent.” Raoul sat down 
in his shirt on the bed. “And since you 
know who I am, most illustrious, who am 
] ? ” 

“You are the little rogue Parma sent 
us word to catch. That is enough for 
me. Back you come to Parma. You can 
tell him who you are,” 

“Let me honour him by wearing my 
breeches,” said Raoul. 

“Well. You will never put them on 
again.” ‘The Spaniard chuckled, 

Raoul began his toilet. Tlis stockings 
came on slowly, and were artistically 
gartered, Slowly he buttoned his breeches. 
The fog was thick without, and he did 
not try to see out of the window ; but his 
head was cocked a little on one side, and 
he strained his ears to listen. Horses 
were champing and shifting their feet, 

‘“* Now, where the devil are my boots ? ” 
said Raoul, and moved about looking for 
them, 

The Spaniards, too, peered round the 
room. 

Raoul snatched his sword from the 
bedside and hurled himself through the 
window. With a shiver of glass and a 
crash of timber he vanished into the fog. 

Some of them rushed at the window 
and struggled out, and began to climb 
down; some stumbled headlong down 
the stairs. But all were too late. Raoul 
had fallen on hands and knees in the 
mire. He sprang up again and darted at 
their waiting horses. His rapier shot 
through a man’s heart ; he vaulted to a 
saddle, and shouted to the frightened 
beasts and beat them with his sword. In 
a moment they were all gone, flying 
wildly hither and thither through the fog. 
And Raoul was gone with them. 

“T think I never did better in my life,” 
Raoul writes. He was fairly away from 
them, a good horse between his thighs. 
They had their own horses to hunt before 
they could hunt him, At worst he had a 
quarter-hour’s law, and to give him that 
was to lose him for ever. 

But he checked his pace. He was not 
content yet. He had also a little affair 
with his hosts—that dainty buxom little 
woman and her square suspicious spouse. 
They had betrayed him, of course. But 
if you think that troubled him you do 
not understand Raoul. He was altogether 
a man. He expected no one to be a 

















“Two Spaniards were ridden down, and his horses plunged upon them.” 
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martyr for his sake. It was they, not he, 
who seemed to him injured. He had 
brought the Spaniards down upon them, 
and left them to bear a Spanish revenge — 
death and torture and worse. He liked 
his doings to end in neat success. ‘This 
was ugly, unseemly. It did not accord 
with his honour to leave it so. 

“ My vanity,” he writes, “‘my vanity, so 
please you, turned my horse.” 

Over the turf warily he came back to 
the house. From all sides sound came 
to him out of the fog. The horse hunt, 
he guessed, was not going well. But he 
could see little. Something dark in the 
greyness close ahead was doubtless the 
steading. A horse came up to him and 
whinnied. He snatched its bridle and 
rode on. A shriek came from the house, 
and another. He heard the thud of feet, 
the crash of faggots against the ground, 
the creak of a rope on timber. But he 
dared not gallop. He saw the orchard 
fence only just in time to lift his horses 
for the jump. Then, stooping low for 
fear of low boughs, he broke through the 
trees. ‘Tawny flame leapt up through the 
fog about the writhing body of a man who 
was hung by his feet from a tree. Around 
the fire a little knot of Spaniards were 
laughing and shouting. 

Raoul came. ‘Two Spaniards were 
ridden down and his horses plunged upon 
them. Two more he caught on his 
sword as a cook spits pieces of meat. 
Raoul sprang down. His sword was 
fixed to the hilt in their gasping bodies. 
He plucked it out, and plunged into the 
fire, kicking the burning faggots this way 
and that, and slashed at the ropes 
from which the Dutchman -hung. In 
a moment he had the man out of the 
smoke and flame, singed and gasping, but 
safe. Raoul tore a sword from one dying 
Spaniard and thrust it into the Dutch- 
man’s hand. 

“ Guard the horses !” he muttered. 

: “My wife ! ” the man gasped, coughing : 
my wife ! 

“One at a time,” said Raoul, and 
pattered off in his stockings. 

No one, it seemed, but the dead had 
seen or heard him. No one was there 
to see or hear. The clean, neat rooms 
were a filthy wreck now, but he found no 
one in them. ‘Then he heard quick foot- 
steps above, and darted up the stairs. 

In her own bedroom the woman was 
struggling with the Spanish captain, Her 


brown hair hung in wild disorder about 
a white distorted face, her dress was rent, 
she writhed in the brave man’s arms, 
Raoul sprang across the room, seeking 
his chance for a thrust that would not 
kill her. The Spaniard saw him and 
howled an oath, then hurled the woman 
full upon him. Raoul staggered back, 
and the Spaniard sprang upon him like 
a dog. ‘They all crashed down together, 
and the Spaniard’s dagger was driven 
deep into Raoul between shoulder-point 
and neck, ‘The Spaniard was quickly on 
his feet again, but the woman was stunned, 
and Raoul lay in his blood. A moment 
the Spaniard looked at the two and 
laughed, then he kicked Raoul out of the 
room and down the stair, and watched 
him fall a huddled lifeless mass on the 
threshold. ‘Then he turned back to the 
woman. 
* * * . * 
Thus far Raoul. The muse of Gaspar 
Wiederman, camp-marshal, now becomes 
our guide. I shall have to expurgate her 
speech. Gaspar Wiederman begins some- 
thing like this : 
‘* We were toasting our pork and our toes at the 
fire, 
When we heard someone spitting a curse at 
the mire 


Blaspheming 4 





more than that I need not translate. In 
fact, Gaspar Wiederman, with his Roan 
‘Troop (you will find them in the histories), 
was halted a quarter-mile away, a little 
off the Bergen road. ‘They could not see 
to do anything else, so they were eating. 
In the middle of their. meal Spanish 
oaths came to them out of the fog, and 
some one blundered into the horse lines, 
and tripping over a heel rope fell upon 
Zouch the quartermaster, who jerked him 
into the fire. 

“Curse my sentries !” growled Gaspar. 
“Pull him off, you. He is putting the 
fire out.” 

The gentleman was hauled out by the 
legs, swearing voluminously. ‘‘ Who are 
you? The fiend go with you! Who 
are you?” he cried in Spanish, dabbing 
at the sparks that clung all about him. 

* Ask the fiend, Don Leanshanks,” 
said Zouch. 

“The gentleman was asking you, 
quartermaster,” said Gaspar; and then, 
most politely, ‘We are Richebourg’s 
Walloons, from Kalloo,” 

“What ? what?” ‘The Spaniard looked 
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about him. There were two score or 
more most efficient ruffians lolling about 
him in their cloaks. The firelight flick- 
ered through the fog on scarred, weather- 
beaten, bearded faces. ‘* Richebourg’s 
Walloons! ‘Then you are after him 
too?” 

There was for a moment a most solemn 
silence. “Of course we are after 
him,” Gaspar agreed. “Have you 
caught him ?” 

The Spaniard began to swear again. 
“We had him, curse him! we had 
him. But he jumped out of the 
window.” Somebody laughed; and 
somebody else kicked him; and there 
was silence again. “Then the little 
devil drove off all our horses. So 
we are all out on foot hunting them. 
That is how I fell into your camp. 
I suppose you have not caught any 
of our horses ?” 

‘*No, my dear, we have 
not caught your horses,” 
said Gaspar. “You have 
lost them and you have 
lost him? So. You are 
having successes to-day, 
Is that all?” 

The Spaniard swore a 


litle more. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘ There is the 
woman, at least.” 

Gaspar sat up. “Ach, 


there is the woman, is 
there ?” he growled. 

“Yes. We took him 
in a farm, and Strada is 
burning the farmer, and she 
is the farmer’s wife. J/Zadre 
Dios! but she is pretty 
and plump—as yet!” he 
laughed. 

Gaspar also laughed. As 
no one else did, he kicked 
Zouch, Zouch laughed with 
enthusiasm. In the midst 
of it Gaspar whistled four 
notes. ‘lhe lolling troop 
started up in an_ instant. 
The fire was being stamped 
out, the horses untethered, 
before Zouch had finished 
laughing. Gaspar heaved 
himself up, a mass of a man, 

“Where are you going ?” 
the Spaniard cried. 

“JT have to talk 
your Captain Strada.” 


with 
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The Spaniard nodded. ‘‘ Why, by the 
saints! but you are a godsend to us. 


You are mounted. You can help us 
home.” 
“ Ay,” growled Gaspar. “We _ will 


help you home, my dear.” 
By that they were all mounted. A 
horse was found for the Spaniard—the 














“He kicked Raoul out of the room and down the stair.” 
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Roan Troop, known to history as the 
finest thieves in the Provinces, had always 
spare horses—and off they went through 
the fog. ‘The Spaniard rode with Gaspar 
and showed the way. The troop was in 
column with four abreast, but each man 
rode so far from his neighbour that they 
covered a great space, More than one 
of the scattered horses blundered in 
upon them, were caught neatly, swiftly, 
and led on. More than once scared 
voices cried out of the unseen: ‘‘ Who 
is it? what are you?” And the Roan 
Troop answered in Spanish, “ Friend! 
friend!” and swept on, shrouded in the 
darkening fog. 

The farm steading loomed a vague 
shape before them, and they checked, 
and by twos crowded together came 
through the gate. Gaspar held up his 
hand, a word went down the column, 
they halted. ‘There was a noise in the 
orchard, shifting feet and the scrape of 
steel, then a Dutch cry: “Devils! 
devils !” 

Gaspar turned in his saddle, signed to 
a sergeant, and nodded to the sound. 
Then he swept out his arm in a wide 
gesture, and whistled five notes, The 
Roan ‘Troop was blotted out in the fog. 

“And I will talk with your captain a 
little,” said Gaspar. 

The Spaniard and he dismounted, a 
trooper took their horses, and they went 
‘in. There at the stairfoot lay Raoul, 
bleeding and lifeless. ‘The Spaniard 
gaped. “ Sant’ Jago! Why, they caught 
the little devil after all! ” he cried. 

Gaspar took him by the arm. “Ay, 
you have caught your little devil,” he 
growled. “Come up.” For a man’s 
laugh came from above. 

Gaspar opened the door and _ stalked 
in. The woman was in Strada’s arms 
and moaning. Gaspar tapped him on 
the shoulder. Strada turned (“the face 
of him,” says Gaspar’s ballad, “was the 
face of a ferret”). ‘‘ Curse you! who are 
you?” 

“T am a man,” growled Gaspar. 
“What are you?” 

“What?” Strada’s eyes reddened. He 
let the woman go, and she fell on her 
knees by her bed.“ What ?” 

“That,” said Gaspar, and knocked him 
down. 

The other Spaniard, his cheated guide, 
sprang upon Gaspar with oath and dagger. 
Gaspar hurled him crashing through the 
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window. Strada started up and felt for 
his dagger. But his dagger was in Raoul’s 
shoulder. He darted across the room to 
his sword, but before he came there he 
was in Gaspar’s arms. Gaspar waddled 
out of the room with him, and he writhed 
and bit “like the ferret God meant him 
for.” Gaspar had him safely pinioned. 
‘The long legs struck madly at the air, 
his back was across Gaspar’s knee, Gaspar 
dropped his weight down, 

**T caught the ferret or he was ’ware, 

And I broke his back at the turn o’ the stair, 

For he was——” 
what it would give you no pleasure to 
read. So Gaspar writes. 

Strada dropped, a limp distorted form 
on the stairs. Gaspar had helped him 
home, 

Gaspar came back to the woman. He 
laid his great hand gently on her quivering 
shoulder. ‘‘ You are safe now, lass,” said 
he in her own tongue. She shrank away 
from his hand, and her eyes were terrible. 
“You are safe now, lass,” he said again, 

‘*Safe?” She muttered the word, and 
gave a long sobbing cry, and fell forward 
on the bed weeping at last. But it was 
only a moment before she started up and 
faced him. ‘You did not save him!” 
she cried. ‘‘Ah! bring me to him; let 
me see him. . O Karl! Karl! .. . and 
I am alive!” She turned from Gaspar’s 
eyes, trembling, moaning. 

“God help you !” Gaspar muttered, and 
went out. He kicked Strada out of his 
way and went downstairs. As he came 
to the bottom he heard Raoul groan. 
**God in heaven! Our little man is alive 
yet,” he muttered, and bent over him and 
moved him very gently. Then ‘ Morgan!” 
he roared—‘‘ Morgan!” and a_ shout 
answered from the fog. He strode out 
into the doorway, and there were a couple 
of his troopers with a man on foot between 
them. “Humph! what have you caught, 
Bouvier ?” 

“A gentleman that did not wish to 
be burnt, sir. Also we have killed five 
gentlemen that wished to burn him.” 

“What? what ?” Gaspar roared, “Is 
your name Karl ?” 

“Tam Karl Vloten, and —— 

“So! So! God is in heaven!” cried 
Gaspar, and caught his hand and wrung 
it. Which must certainly have been very 
painful for Karl Vloten. 

At that moment Morgan galloped up, a 
little grizzled Welshman. ‘ Ach, Morgan! 


? 
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Our little man is there wounded. Care 
for him as if he were all your daughters, 
or I will make your face look backwards,” 
cried Gaspar. ‘‘And you,” he dragged 
Karl Vloten in, “come back to your 
own.” 

They ran up the stairs together, and 
Gaspar flung wide the door. ‘Then he 
came across the room at a bound, for the 
woman had 
Strada’s sword in 
her hands, and was 
trying to put the 
point of it to her 
breast. Gaspar 
snatched the blade 
in his bare hands. 
Herhusbandcame, 
crying “ Lisbeth ! 


Lisbeth!” and 
flung his arms 
about her. 

* Karl)... . my 
Koarh!.. my 


Karl!” Her voice 
was low as a sob. 

Gaspar shut the 
door softly. With 
Strada’s sword 
under his arm he 
looked down at the 
dead Strada. 
“Sometimes I be- 
lieve very much in 
God, my friend,” 
saidhe. He flung 
the body out in 
the farmyard, and 
snapped the sword 
and dropped the 
fragments upon the 
breast. 

‘Thatevening the 
Roan ‘Troop were 
busy. ‘They had 
drawn a_ cordon 
about the farm, and 
as Strada’s men 
came straggling 
back by twos and threes, mounted or on 
foot, the men of the Roan Troop drew 
aside into the fog and let them in. But 
they were not let out again. While the 
fog blackened in the twilight there was 
hunting inside the cordon, and the end 
of the hunt was death. 

But there could be no safe tarrying 
there.. Before dawn Raoul was sent off 
in a horse litter, and Karl and Lisbeth 
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too, and the Roan Troop fell back on 
their main body, Colonel Newstead’s 
company at Loevorden. ‘They enjoyed 
that march much. For old Mondragon 
had sent two more squadrons from Zwol 
to look for Strada, and they came in 
touch with the rearguard of the Roan 
Troop. ‘The Roan ‘lroop lured them 
delicately on, till they were five miles off 
Loevorden. ‘Then 
Newstead swept 
down upon them 
and hurled them 
into the sea. 

Altogether it was 
a neat little foray, 
and well deserved 
a ballad. 


Thus Gaspar 
Wiederman. 


Raoul, naturally, 
is shorter: ‘“ But 
God would not 


suffer me so to die. 
Gaspar Wieder- 
man, the famous 
camp-marshal of 


Colonel New- 
stead, had been 
by him des- 


patched to 
watch forme. The 
Herr Gaspar most 
cunningly 
found me 
in time. 
I salute 
him. With 
skill of the 
best he 
dealt with 
the Spani- 
ards. But 
I knew 
little of 
that till I 
woke in a 
bed at Loe- 
vorden. I was but a wreck of the 
trim soldier who had done the deed at 
Kalloo. Iwas But we must abridge 
Raoul. 

He was, in fact, in bed, and rather weak, 
and Newstead and Gaspar were sitting 
beside him. He told how he had fired 
the magazines at Kalloo, and given Parma 
three months’ work to do again, and ended 
breathless, 


my Karl !’” 
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“So Antwerp can save itself,” said 
Newstead. 

“Tf Antwerp has sense,” grunted 
Gaspar. 

Raoul turned to him. “The woman 
and he—at the farm—did you save them ?” 
Gaspar nodded. “ She—she was ; 

‘“‘T came in time,” said Gaspar gravely. 
“They are safe here in Loevorden.” 

Raoul drew a long breath and raised 
himself on his arm. “ Colonel Newstead 
—lI claim the bounty of the Estates of 
Holland—for the farmer and his wife. 1 
was upon the service of the Estates. I 
was fleeing for my life. They offered 
me refuge. ‘The Spaniards came. It was 
death and torture not to give me up. 
‘They chose that—death, a Spanish death 
—rather than betray me. It was the 
noblest deed—I have ever known.” 

Gaspar and Newstead looked at each 
other. “Ach, my friend, but they have 
told us all,” said Gaspar. 

*T tell you on my oath—— 

“Tt is not worth while,” said Newstead, 
smiling. “They have said they brought 
the Spaniards to your bedroom. Cordteu, 
I do not blame them—but they did it, 
Raoul.” 

Raoul lay on his pillow, breathing 
heavily. ‘* Did they tell you—did they tell 
you I—came back—into the Spaniards’ 
hands—to try to save them?” 

“They told us,” said Newstead. 

“And do you think if—if they had 
given me up, [—should have risked myself 
for them ?” 

Newstead smiled. “I think you 
would,” said he. 

“ And I wonder if I should?” grunted 





” 


Gaspar. Raoul lay still, tired out and 
angry. ‘They left him soon, and as they 
were going, “lake heart, little man,” 
said Gaspar, chuckling. ‘‘ We can lie too,” 

So some days after, Gaspar stalked into 
the room again. Raoul was sitting in a 
chair by the fire. ‘ Well, little man, you 
are a good liar, and I am a good liar, and 
by the Kings of Cologne I think New- 
stead is the best of the three. So the 
Estates have granted your farmer and his 
wife lands in the salt meadows of Alkmaar. 
Also the good folks are voted the thanks 
of Holland for their fidelity to the cause.” 
He chuckled. “ ‘Their peculiar fidelity !” 

Raoul’s sunken eyes flamed. ‘‘ Would 
you have been more faithful?” he cried. 

“Devil a bit!” said Gaspar. “ Well, 
they are clean little people. Here,” he 
turned to the door and shouted,—‘‘ come 
in with you!” 

Lisbeth and Karl came in—the man 
to blush and look sheepish, the woman 
to fall on her knees and kiss Raoul’s 
hand. Raoul tried to raise her. Gaspar 
did it for him. Then Raoul must needs 
reel to his feet and bow (in his bedgown) 
before her. 

“That was most poetic,” says Gaspar, 
regarding the bedgown. So Raoul closed 
the account with his hosts. 

The sad part of this story is that those 
magazines in Kalloo were burnt to no 
purpose. Antwerp had its respite of 
months. But Antwerp had no sense. 
The foolish town did nothing to make 
itself safe. So Parma drew his lines 
about it, and the siege began. And then 
Raoul was inside. But what he did there 
does not belong to this story. 





THE TWILIGHT GARDEN: A CHILD’S SONG. 


BY ELSIE HIGGINBOTHAM. 


The tired poppies fall asleep— 


. ay light still lingers in the roses, 


Each dim carnation bud reposes 
"Mid dewy blades, that seem to weep ; 
O garden, beautiful by day, 
Your children’s forms grow strange and grey! 


Above the elms, the first stars peep— 
Though light still lingers in the roses ; 
And magic Silence, grave and deep, 
Steals slowly, and my World encloses ; 
My World so full of songs to-day— 


With Dusk, your music .. . dies . 


. » away, 
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BY B. J. T. BOSANQUET. 


SPECIALLY 


TAKEN TO 
BOWLER. 





T is an apho- 
rism of 
cricket that 

a bowler is born 
and not made, 
and that the art 
of bowling can- 
not be acquired, 
To a certain ex- 
tent this is true. 
The really great 
bowler must be 
born, and no 
amount of prac- 
tice or teaching 
will enable a man 
to become one 








The second qua- 
lity can be ace- 


quired, but is 
more often 
natural, and in 
many cases un- 


conscious. 
Without one or 
other of these two 
attributes the 
most accurate 
bowling is com- 
paratively harm- 
less, even though 
accompanied by 
great power of 
break and know- 








of this favoured 
class, unless there 
be some innate quality 
in himself or in_ his 
bowling which _ raises 
him above the common 
herd. ‘There must be 
some peculiarity of spin 
or flight about a man’s 
bowling before he can 
hope to make a great 
name for himself. A 
certain quickness from 
the pitch, or a certain 
deception as to the 
flight of the ball through 
the air, are the qualities 
which go far towards 
giving the bowler the 
power to dispose of a 
good batsman, ‘The 
first of these two quali- 
ties may be said to be 


common to all good 
bowlers, and is com- 
monly due to some 
natural peculiarity of 


action or delivery, which 
is almost impossible of 
acquirement by _ less 
gifted individuals. It 
can of course be culti- 
vated and developed, 
but it must be in the 
bowler to start with, 


Bosanquet’s run: slow ball. 
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ledge of bowling. 
One may take it 
for granted that a cer- 
tain amount of break 
or swerve is a necessity 
for any one who aspires 
to be considered any- 
thing but an ordinary 
bowler ; and it is within 
the power of any one 
to acquire a consider- 
able command of break, 
or the ability to make 
the ball swerve in the 
air. 

Granted, however, that 
the aspirant to bowling 
honours has by dint of 
long and arduous prac- 
tice acquired one or 
both of these very useful 
accomplishments, it does 
not follow that he be- 
comes ipso facto a great 
or even a good bowler, 
for that power of making 
the ball come quickly 
from the pitch, of which 
we have spoken, may 
be lacking. 

One often hears it 
stated that so-and-so is 
a good bowler, but fails 
to get batsmen out. 
This is generally due to 
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the absence of the quality which imparts 
life and spin to the ball. Without it the 
ball seems to pitch dead, and to come 
easily after pitching. In most cases, 
however, in which a good control of 
break has been acquired, this will to 
a certain extent make up for the 
absence of the natural ability to obtain 
this spin, and in the same way one 
who has once mastered the art of 
swerving will sometimes find that his 
balls possess the quality. We find, then, 
that in order to 
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us, for the sake of argument, imagine that 
we have as material to our hand a willing 
and fairly active boy, who is anxious to 
learn. Our task is to find out in what 
way his energies should be directed in 
order best to fit him to take his place 
in the arena. ‘The first thing we have to 
discover is the pace which is likely to be 
best suited to his strength. A bowler 
must always bowl within his strength, as 
not only does this give him far greater 
powers of endurance, and greater control of 

the ball, but it also 





become a_ good 
bowler one must 
possess this mys- 
terious gift of spin, 
and must apply it 
to the helping out 
of whatever break 
or other device 
one may possess. 
Break of some sort 
is necessary to a 


bowler nowadays, 
swerve is useful, 
but above all 


it is absolutely 
essential to  pos- 
sess life and quick- 
ness of spin, which 
can only be ac- 
quired to a limited 
extent. ‘Thegreat- 
est bowlers have 
this faculty in the 
greatest degree, 
and they would 
seem to inherit it 
from nature ; and 
therefore it is true 
that “the great 
bowler is born and 
not made.” ‘There 








leaves him with a 
bit in hand should 
he desire to send 
down a faster ball 
occasionally. Let 
us say that our 
subject is found to 
be a lad of average 
strength and ability 
—that is to say, 
he is capable of 
sending down a 
plain medium- 
paced ball, without 
any natural break 
or other idiosyn- 
crasy. We _ have 
now three or four 
things to teach 
him. Firstly, some 
method of impart- 
ing spin to the 
ball ; secondly, the 
art of changing his 
pace ; and thirdly, 
in combination 
with these, the 
ability to control 
the flight of the 
ball so as to keep 
what is known as 








is, however, no 
reason why any- 
body, given the desire to learn, and 
the requisite: patience, should not  be- 
come a bowler of more than average 
pretensions. 

Let us now consider the various details 
of the bowler’s stock-in-trade, the devices 
he employs to the confusion of his 
natural enemy, and the means by which 
he can acquire and develop. these 
artifices; and by the study of these 
things discover in what way it should be 
possible for every cricketer to become at 
least a moderately good bowler. Let 


Ordinary fast medium ball with swerve. 


a ‘good length.” 
This 1s. most 
important, and in our schoolboy days 
was always impressed upon us as being 
the first essential of a bowler. ‘‘ Look 
after the length and the break will come,” 
was the old maxim, but it is one with 
which I am far from being in accord. 
Command of length can only be attained 
by practice, and it is far better to practise 
some method of imparting spin to the 
ball at the same time, and thus to get 
into a regular and accustomed method of 
delivering the ball, which in time will 
become habit. It is of very little use to 




















THE 


devote much time and energy to the 
attainment of a “good length,” only to 
find that on slightly changing the action 
to obtain spin (which is inevitable) all 
this painfully acquired control of the ball 
leaves us, and is as if it never had been ; 
in which case all the 
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over and outward at the moment of de. 
livery, so as to bring the palm of the 
hand uppermost, at the same time draw- 
ing the hand sharply across the body. 
This may sound complicated ; but is in 
reality a simple and harmonious move- 
ment, which will after 





drudgery has to be 
gone through again, 
For this reason, then, 
we would begin by 
endeavouring to find 
out what kind of spin 
is best suited to our 
pupil’s ability, Let 
us assume that we 
decide to instruct 
him in the use 
of the spin known 
as ‘‘off-break” — or 
“ break-back.” ‘There 
are two methods of 
imparting this spin to 
the ball : one is known 
as “action-break,” the 
other as _ ‘‘finger- 
break.” In the for- 
mer, by a turn of the 
body, or wrist, or both 
together, the hand is 
drawn sharply 








a time become quite 
natural. (We must 
remember, while 
teaching this, that the 
arm must be kept as 
high over the head 
as possible, as the 
higher a bowler’s arm, 
the more difficult is 
it to judge the flight 
of the ball.) A com- 
paratively short period 
of practice will result 
in the attainment of 
the desired spin, and 
from this time the 
pupil should — en- 
deayour to obtain per- 
fect command over 
the ball, to devote 
himself to learning to 
deliver the ball at 
various paces with the 

same action. 








across the 
intended line 
of flight of 
the ball, 
thereby caus- 
ing it to rotate 
in the reverse 
direction to 
the move- 
ment of the 
hand. Fin- 
ger-break is 
imparted by 
a movement 
of the fingers 








With practice 
he will soon 
find that this 
is a matter 
of no great 
difficulty ; and 
he must then 
practise, prac- 
tise till he 
obtains com- 
mand of 
length, and 
can pitch the 
ball within a 
few inches of 








which causes any desired 
the ball to spot. This 
spin round as Grip of tall for Gf and leg-breah. is where we 
it leaves the can test our 
hand. It has, of course, the same effect pupil’s moral qualities, and discover 


on the ball after pitching as the other ; 
but is more difficult of attainment, and is 
confined to slow bowlers, and is there- 
fore of no use for our young man, who 
is to be a medium-paced bowler. We 
must, therefore, teach him how to obtain 
some form of action-break. We do this 
by telling him to turn the wrist sharply 


whether he has the patience requisite for 
him to attain this power of control, which 
can only come by sheer hard work. If the 
patience is there the time will soon come 
when he is fit to be given a trial in a match, 
and it is the possession or the absence of 
this quality which decides whether a man 
will ever become a bowler or not. 
II 
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art of delivering a plain, straight ball with- 
out any break, which is by no means so 
easy as it sounds, when one is accustomed 
to strive for the break like our friend. 
He will have to deliver the ball without the 
turn of the wrist and sweep of the arm 
which we have described. The hand 
must be brought over, and the arm 
continue straight along in the direction 
of the flight of the ball, keeping the 
palm of the hand downwards, ‘This ball 
should also be the fastest in the bowler’s 
repertory, so as to give the batsman less 
time to realise the nature of the deception 
practised upon him. 

When this ball has been mastered, and 
can be delivered with a fair amount of 
accuracy, we can consider the question 
of swerve. ‘There has been much said and 
written on this subject of late years, and 
swerving is considered to be an abstruse 
and difficult accomplishment. Now this 
is far from being the case. There is not 
the slightest reason why anybody should 
not learn to swerve with half an hour’s 






































Off-break seen from the back, 


Let us imagine that we have an 
ideal pupil, and that he has passed 
through this time of trial, and be- 
come a bowling machine, capable 
of delivering a good-length ball at 
various speeds, with sufficient spin 
on it to make it ‘ break-back ” 
sharply after pitching should the 
wicket render any assistance. It 
is a good thing in this connection / 
to let our young bowler practise 
on matting or some material which 
will give effect to the spin on the 
ball, otherwise he may become dis- 
couraged. Very few bowlers can 
make the ball turn to an appreci- 
able extent on a good wicket, so 
we must not try our bowler too 
highly by asking him to bowl on 
a wicket that will not assist him. 

Having got him to this point, 
we must consider what further may 
be in our power to teach him, so 
as to equip him for all conditions 
of weather and wicket. Firstly, 
we may now instruct him in the Off-break showing the dropping of wrist (exaggerated). 
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simple following of these direc- 
tions will ensure a_ limited 
amount of swerve. 

This ball should be in every 
bowler’s repertory, as it is in- 
valuable to certain batsmen, 
and as a change from ordinary 
methods often effects a sudden 
surprise, It is very effective in 
the form of a “Yorker.” To 
resume, we find our pupil (pro- 
bably our master by now) quick 
to pick up this new device, 
and he is now equipped, so far 
as is in our power, to play his 
part in the great game of 
cricket. His future will de- 
pend on himself, on his intelli- 
gent appreciation of a_bats- 
man’s weakness, on his grasp 
of opportunities, and on_ his 
power to turn his talents to 
their best advantage—that is, to 
use all the arts of which he is 
master in their due place, to 
recognise intuitively which is 
the right ball in the right place 
—and finally on his ‘“ Heart” 
in other words, on his capacity 
to put up with ill-fortune, and 








Off-break just after delivery. 


practice. (Of course it will be much 
longer before any real control of length 
and direction can be obtained ; but the 
principle is easy enough of acquirement.) 
In order that our Bowler (we must give 
him a capital B by this time!) may 
learn this, we simply instruct him to 


to take such punishment as 
must inevitably fall to his lot. 
Given a good heart, he should do well ; 
the divine affatus, the spark of genius 
that makes the gveat bowler may be 
missing, but he should at least be well 
above the average. Such a bowler, | 
firmly believe, can any average cricketer 





hold the ball zzth the first and second 
jingers (or one of them) down the seam 
(p. 164). That is the whole secret, 
and if the arm be now brought over 
just the same as in bowling a plain 
straight ball, a certain amount of 
swerve will assuredly follow. ‘This can 
sometimes be accentuated by a slight 
inward turn of the wrist at the moment 
of delivery; but the whole principle of 
swerve is that the ball must leave the 
hand in such a way that it will con- 
tinue on its flight with the seam point- 
ing straight up and down the wicket. 
A purely natural swerve is the most 
effective, but the art can always be 
acquired to a certain extent. In cer- 
tain conditions of wind, and with a 
new ball, extraordinary effects can be 
produced in this direction, but the 
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A. The common grip adopted for off-break. 
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become, if he will take the trouble to 
practise intelligently and with diligence. 
The case I have taken may be con- 


sidered typical of 
the ordinary right- 
or left-hand 
medium-pace 
bowler—by far the 
commonest _ type. 
The principle ap- 
plies to all bowl- 
ing. Ifa man has 
any aptitude for 
bowling fast, he 
must set to work 
to develop it along 
the same lines. He 
must cultivate the 
break in the same 
way (or, if he can- 
not achieve the 
ordinary break- 
back, he can very 
possibly do well 
with the swerving 
ball alone, or its 
cousin, the ball 
that “goes with 
thearm”). Length, 
of course, is equally 
important in any 
case, and the 
“Vorker” becomes 
more valuable the 
faster the bowler. 
Less command of 
break and variation 
of flight are de- 
manded of the fast 
bowler, for it must 
be remembered 
that the faster the 
ball the less time 
does the batsman 
have to find out 
what it is going to 
do, and therefore 
a slight break in 
the case of a fast 
bowler is just as 
deceptive as a 
much bigger break 
from a medium. 
paced -bowler. 
Two of the photo- 


graphs accompanying this article will give 
an idea of the usual methods adopted for 
obtaining off-break and _ swerve. 
photograph a shows the grip of the ball 
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adopted by 


many 


























B and c. Grip for swerve. 


Note the position of the fingers with relation to the seam 
of the ball. 


The 








break-back 
(such as ‘Trumble and Haigh), most of 
the work being done by the first and 
second fingers, 


bowlers 


which are held 
wide apart. ‘To 
obtain the swerve 
the fingers are held 
together round the 
seam, as in photo- 
graphs B and C; 
and in the same way 
nearly all bowlers 
grip the ball with 
these fingers  to- 
gether when it is 
desirable to bowl 
a fast ball. 

These various 
devices of break- 
back, swerve, varia- 
tion of pace and 
flight, and the ball 
which (for want of 
a better term) goes 
with the bowler’s 
arm, practically ex- 
haust the art of 
bowling from all 
but the slow 
bowler’s point of 
view. There are, 
of course, many 
other tricks at the 
bowler’s com- 
mand; but these 
depend so much 
upon the batsman 
as an_ individual, 
the state of 
the wicket, and 
other extraneous 
influences, that 
they cannot be set 
forth in any general 
article. 

Remains, there- 
fore, the case of 
the slow bowler. 
As we have re- 
marked before, the 
slow bowler derives 
his spin from 
“finger-break.”’ 
That is, he is able, 


by manipulating the ball with his fingers, 
to impart sufficient spin to the ball to 
enable it to break sharply after pitching. 
The slow bowler’s stock ball is, the ordinary 
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“leg-break ” (taking right-handed batsmen 
and bowlers), and, as is the case with all 
spin imparted with the fingers, it is very 
difficult to attain to any great accuracy 
of length in this style of bowling. The 
break is obtained by twisting the ball by 
a movement of the fingers from right 
to left, which causes it to break sharply 
after pitching. By this means a great 
amount of spin can be imparted to the 
ball, but greater accuracy of length is 
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slow leg-break described above, and to 
vary it with an off-break obtained with as 
little change of action as possible. This 
is obtained, not by any change of grip, 
but by changing the axis of spin by 
dropping the wrist, so that the ball, 
instead of rotating from right to left, leaves 
the hand rotating from left to right. The 
same fingers impart the same spin to the 
ball, which is merely made to rotate on a 
different axis. The other photographs 




















Leg-break from the front. 


demanded. The converse of the principle 
laid down above holds good, for the slower 
the ball the more time has the batsman 
to decide on his course of action, and 
therefore more break and greater accuracy 
are necessary. 

In this connection I have been asked 
to say a few words upon my own style 
of bowling. This has been already ex- 
haustively treated elsewhere, and can be 
explaingd in a few words here. Briefly, 
the idea of my bowling is to bowl the 


Leg-break from behind. 


will go far to explain the movements 
which bring about this result. 

In conclusion, the old motto holds 
good in the case of the bowler—ars est 
celare artem,—the bowler’s whole task is 
to beguile the batsman, and there are 
many ways in which this can be done. 
Out of these every one who has any real 
desire to learn should be able to make some 
choice, and some measure of success will 
attend the endeavours of all who seriously 
enter upon the study of bowling as an art. 


| The photograths for this article were taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Messrs. Clarke & Hyde 
and the copyright is reserved. | 








“JOHNNY.” 


BY J. J. BELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. DENHOLME ARMOUR. 


ROM the shabby old easy-chair by 
the hearth the elderly man glanced 
round the untidy room which 

served him for kitchen, parlour, and bed- 
chamber. 

“Johnny,” he exclaimed suddenly, 
“did ye ever see sic a pigsty o’ a 
hoose ?” 

Johnny sat up on the ragged hearth- 
rug, put his ears to attention, and gazed 
at his master inquiringly, as much as to 
say, “ Did you happen to address me, 
sir?” 

Mr. Gunn stroked the dog’s head for 
several seconds, and continued : 

“The wey that females tak’ advantage 
o’ a single man is something atrocious ! 
Ye wud think it was a conspeeracy to 
drive him into matrimony.” And Mr. 
Gunn groaned, 

Johnny, realising that things were 
serious, got upon his legs, laid his muzzle 
on his master’s knee, gazed at his master’s 
face with great sympathy, and wagged the 
stump of his tail. 

“Deed, ay, Johnny! That Mistress 
Leitch ‘ll drive us into matrimony afore 
she’s done ; but——but, by Jupiter! it'll 
no’ be matrimony wi’ fer! Na!” 

Johnny wagged his tail with extra 
emphasis. 

* Mistress Leitch,” went on Mr. Gunn, 
“ll ha’e plenty to accoont for wi’ yin 
husband at the day o’ judgment. An’ 
yet she’s no’ muckle waur nor the ither 
females that I’ve peyed to keep ma hoose 
clean. ‘They seem to think I dinna notice 
things. ‘They seem to think because I’m 
in the coal trade I dinna ken what cleanli- 
ness is. Och, ay! Onything’s guid enough 
for you an’ me, Johnny! That’s what 
they think! We've never had a 
female that did what she was peyed for 
since auld Mistress Christie. Ye mind 
Mistress Christie, Johnny? Eh? A 
dacent, honest wumman that couldna 
thole dirt o’ ony description, She used 
to wash ye when ye was but a pup, 
Johnny. Ye didna like her for that, but 
she was aye kind to ye itherwise. Ye got 
nae kicks frae her. She never cast things 


at ye an’ ca’ed ye names, 
Johnny ?” 

Johnny did his best to look intelligent. 

“She never ett the biscuits I pit by in 
the press for ye. Did she?” 

Johnny’s eyes filled with real intelli- 
gence now; his tail wagged frantically, 
and he led the way to the cupboard in 
the corner. 

Mr. Gunn, having procured a couple 
of biscuits, resumed his seat, and_pro- 
ceeded to feed his companion with square 
inches. 

“Ay, ay,” he sighed presently, “we 
baith lost a guid an’ faithfu’ freen’ when 
puir Mistress Christie dee’d. I never 
expectit to see her like again, but I 
never expectit either that ony female that 
ca’ed hersel’ a wumman wud ha’e the face 
to tak’ a man’s siller an’ dae naethin’ 
for it. Oh, I doot we'll ha’e to try an’ 
get a wife, Johnny. I doot we wull. It’s 
no’ for the sake o’ comp’ny, for you’re 
guid enough comp’ny for ony man, but 
jist for the sake o’ comfort. I was gaun 
to say peace and comfort, but we mauna 
expect everything. Nae doot a man, 
when he comes to ma time o’ life, is the 
better o’ a wife aboot the hoose.” 

He tossed the last fragment of biscuit 
to Johnny, and pulled out his old silver 
watch, 

“Tl tell ye what we'll dae,” he said, 
after several minutes spent in deep con- 
sideration. ‘‘ I’ll gi’e ma face anither wash, 
an’ then we'll tak’ a walk along the road 
an’ maybe gi’e Jean McPhedron a ca’. 
She was complainin’ aboot the last coals 
she got, so that'll be an excuse for chappin 
at her door. . . . It maun be twinty year 
since I was inside her hoose, so she micht 
be a wee bit surprised if I was to ca’ 
wioot some kin’ o’ reason. She’s 
the only likely female I can think o’ the 
noo.” 

Half an hour later they set out for 
Miss McPhedron’s cottage. It was a 
fine spring evening, and Daniel Gunn’s 
shaven countenance, polished with much 
soap, shone freshly in the rays of the 
setting sun. Daniel did not believe in 


Did she, 
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a hairy face for any one in the coal trade. 
With Johnny bounding in front of him 
he passed through the village, saluting 
the inhabitants who happened to be out 
of doors, Fairport liked its coal merchant, 
though it found fault with his wares and 
asked him why he did not tell the truth 
and call himself a slate merchant. Long 
ago it had given up asking him why he 
lived alone in one room. It was true 





Bet 


“Johnny, realising that things were serious, got upon his legs and gazed at his master’s face with great 


lenient ones; any experiences of severity 
had not come from his master. 

What kind of dog was Johnny? Mr. 
Gunn said he was a good dog, but several 
experts had shaken their heads over his 
ancestry, and a summer visitor had once 
described him, much to the owner’s irri- 
tation, as an assorted dog. ‘As if 
Johnny was a poke o’ mixed sweeties!” 
Mr. Gunn had indignantly muttered. It 


sympathy.” 


that he saved money, but not nearly so 
much as folk imagined ; and once upon 
a time he had lent his all to a brother 
who had started business in town, and 
failed a few years later. And Fairport’s 
annual coal-bill was not a large affair. 
Outside the village Mr. Gunn, as was 
his habit, fell into talk with Johnny— who, 
to be sure, did not give the attention 
which his master’s words deserved. 
Johnny’s nine years had been fat and 


may be mentioned, however, that Johnny 
was about the size of a Scotch collie, 
and some of him was the colour of an 
Irish terrier. 

“Noo, Johnny,” said Mr. Gunn 
solemnly, ‘“‘ye’ll ha’e to behave yersel’ 
the nicht. If she bids us ben the hoose, 
ye’re to be rale discreet, an’ bide ablow 
ma chair a’ the time. Ye mauna be 
streetchin’ yersel’ on the rug, nor snokin 
aboot the kitchen seekin’ for meat. Mind 
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that, Johnny, for Jean McPhedron ’Il 
maybe be yer mistress some day... . 
Dod! but it’s maist aggravatin’ that a 
man canna get a clean hoose wi’oot 
matrimony !” 

Ere long was reached the cottage 
wherein Miss McPhedron dwelt and 
carried on the business of laundress, 

With some diffidence Mr. Gunn 
knocked at the door, which was speedily 
opened. 

“Tt’s a fine nicht, Miss McPhedron,” 
began the coal merchant. In boyhood’s 
days he had called her Jean, but his 
business had brought him to use the 
more formal address. ‘‘ Johnny an’ me 
was oot for a bit walk, an’ I jist thocht 
I wud ca’ an’ tell ye that I’m gettin’ 
in a boat o’ vera fine coals next week, 
an’ that I’ll be pleased to exchange 
the yins ye said wasna as guid as 
usual.” 

“T never said they wasna as guid as 
usual,” returned the spinster. 

“Oh, I thocht ye did.” 

“Na; I said they was as bad as usual, 
Maister Gunn. But ye best come in an’ 
tak’ a sate for a wee,” she added more 
graciously. 

“Thenk ye,” said Mr. Gunn, who was 
used to hearing his coals abused. 

“Ts that your dug ?” she asked abruptly. 

“* Ay ; it’s jist Johnny, ye ken.” 

** He’s a fearsome-lookin’ beast. Dinna 
let him come near me. I dinna like 
dugs.” 

‘Aw, ye wud shin get to like Johnny, 
Miss McPhedron. I’m no’ gaun to boast 
aboot his pedigree, but he’s a born 
gentleman.” 

“ Aweel, ye micht tell him to wait 
ootside. I’m no’ wantin’ him in the 
hoose, if ye please.” 

Mr. Gunn experienced a slight chill 
of disappointment ; but he mildly ordered 
Johnny to lie down on the doorstep, and 
followed Miss McPhedron into the 
house. 

+ + + + + 

On the way home, about nine o’clock, 
he found it necessary to speak seriously 
to his companion. “I thocht ye wud 
ha’e behaved better, Johnny,” he said. 
“It wasna nice o’ ye to cry for me a’ 
the time I was in the hoose. I thocht 
ye had mair sense. Ye jist affrontit me, 
scartin’ at the door an’ cryin’ like a pup. 
That wasna the wey to mak’ freen’s 
wi’ Miss McPhedton. An’ hers is the 
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cleanest an’ tidiest kitchen I ever sat 
in! There’s nae doot aboot it—she kens 
hoo to keep a hoose. I tell’t her she 
wud shin get to like ye, Johnny; so ye 
mauna behave like a daft goat the next 
time, but like a dacent, weel-brocht-up 
dug. D’ye hear, Johnny?” 

Johnny signified his appreciation of the 
lecture by gambolling about his master 
in the most light-hearted fashion. 

When they reached home Mr. Gunn 
prepared Johnny’s supper of bread, milk 
and sugar; then lit his pipe and sat 
down to meditate. 

Johnny ate his supper, came to his 
master’s knee for a caress or two, and 
fell into a doze on the hearthrug. 

Presently he was roused by his master’s 
voice. ‘Ye see, Johnny, it’s a case o’ twa 
evils,” Mr. Gunn was softly saying: ‘ dirt 
wi’ freedom, or cleanliness wi —wi/—— 
Aweel, I’m no’ gaun to say onything 
agin Jean McPhedron. She had aye a 
temper. . . . But it’s a peety she’s got 
sic a soor face. An’ she’s got awfu’ 
nippit-like the last twa-three years. May- 
be it’s the washin’ soda. But we’ll think 
ower it, Johnny, we'll think ower it. 
We'll ca’ again the morn’s nicht, for I 
promised to let her ken the exact day 
the boat was comin’ wi’ the coals. So 
we'll jist think ower it, Johnny, and sleep 
ower it forbye.” 

Johnny wagged his stump agreeably, 
and finding that nothing further was just 
then required of him, laid his muzzle 
between his forepaws, and dozed once 
more. 

The days passed, and it began to be 
whispered in Fairport that the coal- 
merchant was courting the laundress. 
Whereupon Mrs. Leitch gave notice, and 
Mr. Gunn could get no one else to take 
her place. ‘The condition of his dwelling 
went from bad to worse. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Gunn could 
not be quite sure whether or not he was 
courting the spinster. He called pretty 
frequently, but somehow there was always 
some business reason for doing so. Miss 
McPhedron had taken to ordering only 
one bag of coal at a time, and seemed 
to like giving her opinion on each bag 
before ordering another. She, however, 


had quite made up her mind that she 
was being courted, and by her manner 
encouraged rather than prevented gossip. 
Spinster from choice she had certainly 
never been, and while coal and laundress- 








ing at first seemed incongruous, she soon 
mentally decided that the two businesses 
were not altogether hopelessly apart. 
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***1t wasna nice o' ye to cry for me 


So it came to pass that on a certain 
summer evening Mr. Gunn, sick of his 
own household disorder, made an offer 
of marriage, which was accepted as 
promptly as the modesty of half a century 








“ JOHNNY.” 
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would permit; and the wedding was 
fixed for the early autumn. 
“She'll be lettin’ ye in next time, 







a’ the time | was in the hoose.’” 


Johnny,” said Mr. Gunn hopefully to his 
companion, who had as usual been 
scratching and whining during his absence, 
as they went home together. “She'll 
shin get to like ye, but ye maun learn to 
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behave better. Ye maun try to be freen’s 
wi’ her.” 


It would almost seem as if Johnny 
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There he was greeted with an outburst 


of abuse for soiling her freshly pipe-clayed 
steps ; 


and, as he took the abuse in good 
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‘‘He was treated to a lump of soap in the ribs and a bucket of cold water over him.” 


took the advice to heart, for two days 
later, in searching for his master, who had 
gone in the steamer to a neighbouring 
village, he arrived at the cottage of the 
laundress, 


part and remained gambolling, he was 
treated to a lump of soap in the ribs and 
a bucket of cold water over him. 
Result—when Mr. Gunn paid his next 
cottage, Johnny 


call at the snarled 
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ferociously, while the spinster screamed, 
“TI wish ye wud leave yer nesty dug at 
hame !” 

Mr. Ge:.1 endeavoured to make peace 
between his companion and his future 
wife, but without avail. The weeks 
passed, and the date of the marriage 
drew nigh, without sign of a reconcilia- 
tion. 

“IT can assure ye,” he said, as they sat 
in the laundress’s kitchen one evening, a 
fortnight before the event which was now 
causing much interest in Fairport, ‘‘ I can 
assure ye that Johnny’s a gentleman. 
He’s no’ ill-tempered. If ye could jist be 
a wee bit kind to him, he wud shin come 
to like ye, Miss McPhedron.” He had 
never been able to return to her Christian 
name. ‘“ Wull ye no’ try ?” he pleaded. 

But Miss McPhedron was as granite. 
“1’ve tell’t ye afore I canna thole dugs, 
an’ your dug especially. It’s a nesty, 
dirty, ill-natured beast.” 

Daniel swallowed his temper. “ But,” 
he said mildly, ‘‘ye maun try to like 
Johnny, when ye’re gaun to bide in the 
same hoose as him. Eh ?” 

“T beg yer paurdon!” 
haughtily. 

**]’m sayin’ it wud be nicer if ye wud 
try to like Johnny, seein’ yer gaun to bide 
in the same hoose as him.” 

“T’m no’ gaun to bide in a kennel, 
thenk ye !” 

* Johnny never was in a kennel in his 
life,” Mr. Gunn replied gently. “ He’s 
bided in the hoose since he was but a 
pup, an’ he aye sleeps at the fit o’ ma 
bed. Oh, I’m shair he wud be freen’s wi’ 
ye, if ye wud let him, Miss McPhedron.” 

But Miss McPhedron refused to con- 
tinue the subject, and ere long Mr, Gunn 


she exclaimed 


set out for home, feeling somewhat 
dissatisfied. 
“ep 


3ut I'll get her to like ye yet, Johnny,” 
he said at last, as if Johnny had tender 
feelings in the matter, “Ay, ye’ll be 
guid freen’s afore lang,” he added cheer- 
fully. 

The next day a busybody informed him 
that Miss McPhedron had been heard 
boasting of how she had treated the dog 
in the past, and of how she would treat it 
in the future if it tried to enter any house 
of which she was mistress. 
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Mr. Gunn called upon her that evening 

a little earlier than was his custom. 
+ * * * - 

On a night in late October, Daniel 
Gunn and his dog sat by the hearth of 
the wretched kitchen. 

“ Johnny,” said Daniel, as he refilled 
his pipe, “it’s been a terrible time for us 
—a terrible time. Thank the Lord it’s 
by. At least we'll hope it’s by; but wha 
can tell when the tongues o’ the folk here 
‘ll stop yatterin’? Hooever, they’ll jist 
ha’e to yatter till they’re wearit, I suppose. 
They’re jist as kind to me as they are to 
her, onywey. . . . But I’m rale gled we’re 
done wi’ the lawyers. Dod, ay! Ye sud 
be thenkfu’ ye’re no’ a man, Johnny, 
to ha’e dealins wi’ females an’ lawyers. 
Whit think ye they’ve cost me, Johnny ? 
Whit think ye I peyed yesterday to 
get masel’ oot o’ a breach o’ promise 
case? Eh, Johnny? .. . Fifty pound 
to the female, an’ near twinty to the 
lawyer. An’ a’ for you, Johnny—a’ for 
you !” 

Johnny wagged his tail violently, and 
looked towards the cupboard. 

** Let naebody ever say again that ye’re 
no’ a valuable dug, Johnny,” he went on 
with a wry smile. ‘* Let naebody speak o’ 
ye bein’ an assortit dug. For ye’ve cost 
me near seeventy pound. It'll tak’ a lot o’ 
coals to mak’ that guid; eh, Johnny?... 
But we mauna brood ower it. We maun 
distract wur minds to anither subject. A’ 
day I’ve been thinkin’ I wud ha’e a try at 
cleanin’ the hoose masel’; an’ I'll com- 
mence it noo. What was ye wantin’, 
Johnny? Oh, yer biscuits! Fancy me 
forgettin’ yer biscuits! ‘That comes 0’ 
dealin’ wi’ females an’ lawyers. Come 
awa’, an’ I'll get ye yer biscuits, an’ then 
yell keep oot ma road when I’m trying to 
mak’ things cleaner.” 

The feast over, Johnny placed his fore- 
paws on his master’s knees and pushed 
his undistinguished muzzle close to his 
master’s face. 

*Puir Johnny!” tenderly murmured 
Mr. Gunn, with a laugh. ‘“ Ye dinna ken 
what ye’ve cost me; but ye’re a fine dug, 
an’ I wudna pairt wi’ ye for ony female, 
‘Deed, I wudna!. Near seeventy 
pound, Johnny, near seeventy pound,— 
but ye’re worth it !” 


WoW Bow 







































HENRIK IBSEN. 
A PEN AND PENCIL PORTRAIT, 
BY GEORGE R. HALKETT. 





main street of Christiania. It was was empty. Ibsen’s nose, with its upward 

high noon ona piping August day, turn, was insignificant both in size and 
The clean wind-swept town was radiant in shape. If, as we have been taught, the 
sun that picked out the green of the trees ultimate test of a certain sort of greatness 
against the plain squares of white stone lies in the nose, then assuredly Ibsen 
houses and filled the shadows with blue. was not of that greatness. ‘The eyes were 
The fair weather had brought animation — kindly rather than commanding ; the skin 
into the streets. Cabs rattled on the hard wasscarred with many lines, the brow over- | 
cobbles ; a thoughtless, well-dressed crowd whelming ; clearly a complex personality, 
jostled about the shop-windows. It was not compounded alone of iron and steel, | 
a blur of glitter and movement; andasI_ but softly human, possibly emotional, 
stood upon the steps of the Grand Hotel obviously irritable ; a shifting pool easily 
my eye picked out a short, spectacled, ruffled on the surface, but deep-set in a 
dapper, but somewhat drab, old man __ rock. 
advancing towards me, slowly and indus- Taking my arm, he led me beyond 
triously, through the crowd on the outer the glare and noise of the streets into a 
edge of the pavement. His top-hat was pleasant grey courtyard within the hotel, 
undeniably too big for him; or was it and there—somewhat shyly and diffidently 
the head? He wore one grey glove and_ at first,—began to talk. Our conversa- 
carried the other; his long—unduly long tion, I should confess, had points of 
—frock-coat was buttoned tight to the interest apart from the subjects to which 
waist and gave a rotundity to his body we turned; for Ibsen’s French was ele- 
and shortened his legs. Peering through mentary, my knowledge of German was 
those great spectacles of his—the eyes, infantile, and a kindly interpreter, who | 
mere slits, sunk deep below the brows,— volunteered his services, knew naught of 
you wrote him down asa character; but Ibsen, and thus, having strange traffick- 
it was only when he was close upon you ings with a new world of words and ideas, 
that you recognised the air of distinction. inevitably failed to grasp the meaning of 
Henrik Ibsen beyond question! ‘The anything he said. I think Ibsen was 
heartiness of his welcome was unexpected, mainly and keenly interrogative. 
for I had no personal credentials beyond Presently I produced my sketch-book 
the letter I bore from a mutual friend; and begged that I might be allowed to 
and of Ibsen the bear Thad been warned! add a pencil jotting of his head to 
At close quarters his shortness-of stature other portraits in the volume, pledging 
asserted itself. Perhaps in part it myself to keep him no longer than a 
accounted for the apparent immensity of quarter of an hour. He assented with 
the head. ‘ Leonine” is of course the a smile, and I was glad that I had asked 
word here, for who can imagine Ibsen him, for at once he revealed another 
without that storm-tossed mane of upright Ibsen. ‘Taking off his hat, he produced 
white locks, rising abruptly from the from the lining a little mirror. In his 
great brow and flowing backwards into a waistcoat pocket he fumbled for a comb, 
placidity over the head, giving the face Then, with great deliberation, with no 
that aspect of explosive surprise, the sort of pretence of an unusual action, he 
delight of the caricaturist and the quite proceeded to comb back the leonine 
natural effect of spectacles and hair locks and disentangle the whiskers and 
standing erect. One found that the sug- beard. I cannot boast that he was a 
gestions of firmness in the lines of the good sitter, for he was obviously impatient, 
face was modified upon closer acquaint- and pursued the conversation with re- 
ance. The short upper lip and tightly doubled zest, and made no disguise of 
drawn mouth are as often the symbols of _ relief when, at the end of twelve minutes, 
senility as of determination. In Ibsen’s I had done. Need I add (with a repro- 
case they signalled an exhausted force. duction of that hasty drawing) that the time 
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| SAW Ibsen first at a distance, in the The lid was still tightly shut, but the box 
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A sketch in a note-book, 


was too short for anything but a mere 
suggestion of the man, or that I have often 
since regretted that I did not tax his 
patience further? His criticism of the 
masterpiece was of course too kindly—it 
was all mercy and no justice—and he 
readily affixed to it his signature and the 
date. 

And now entered my wife, tired with 
book-hunting in the summer sun, and 
armed, by merest chance, with a recent 
edition of ‘Hedda Gabler.” Ata glance the 
old man seemed to grasp the situation, ‘The 


book had been brought for his autograph, 
and he was ready to write it without being 
asked! So again, this time on the title 
page of “‘ Hedda Gabler,” he laboriously 
wrote his name with the place and date 
and handed it back to the owner, who, 
though no autograph-hunter, yet received 
it gratefully, And so the interview 
ended, rounded off with refreshment— 
a bottle of champagne—a well-known 
brand, but on this occasion—most ap- 
propriately to fit the mood of the poet— 
sweet ! 
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HE column rolled forward across 
the bare, brown, dusty veldt to- 
wards the blue dim hills that 

ever seemed to keep their distance, and 
Paul Kastor trudged silently amid_ his 
fellows. They had learned of late to 
leave him to himself, they had ceased 
to wonder what it was that had changed 
a cheery comrade into a sullen, moody 
savage. Hasty and quick-tempered he 
had always been, but this was an unknown 
man who moved amid them now. 

Paul Kastor thrust his hand within the 
breast of his ragged tunic, and made the 
letter rustle beneath his touch—the 
letter that had come a week ago, and 
had turned the brazen sky above to inky 
blackness —-the ill-written anonymous 
letter that had poisoned his mind against 
the two people in the world for whom 
he cared. As he slouched forward 
through the choking dust the words of 
that letter seemed to dance before his 
eyes in the glaring sunlight. 

“I wouldn’t be too sure of your girl 
while you’re gone, if I was you. What 
was that sergeant, as you think so much 
on, doing with her the day afore you 
sailed? Fine kissings and goings on at 
the door, as I seed myself.” 

So it ran, that accursed letter; and, 
God help him! he believed it—he_be- 
lieved it! It explained so many things 
that once had seemed right enough, but 
could now be twisted by suspicion, He 
knew that he had always been a jealous, 
doubting fool, but there was something 
more than jealousy behind this thing. 
Other people had wondered why a 
sergeant should be so thick with a 
private, although it was true enough that 
he would go back to a good job when 
the war was over ; but he had only thought 


that Mabey liked him, blind fool that 








he was! For all his jealousies, it had 
never occurred to him that the sergeant 
was only throwing dust in his eyes, whilst 
he stole his girl away. It explained, 
perhaps, why so few letters from Jennie 
had come to him through the long weeks ; 
it explained why Mabey’s manner had 
altered so strangely towards him from 
the day they sailed. Oh yes, it was 
all clear enough now, at any rate! 

The men around him were chatting 
as they marched of many matters—of 
thirst, of heat, and the problematical 
value of beer in a blooming bucket— 
but he did not heed them. There had 
been a time when he had entered with 
a certain zest into the rough excitement 
of the work, for all its weariness and 
hardships, but that was a week or ten 
thousand bitter years ago. He hoped 
for nothing now but the day when he 
might speak to Mabey man to man, when 
this matter might be settled with no 
accursed discipline to come _ between, 
Almost mad as he was, he yet had small 
desire to be shot for mutiny, and there 
were moments when he feared the raging 
devil in his own heart. 

These were the early days of the war, 
and the column was swinging forward 
in light-hearted fashion. The men did 
not believe that there was a Boer within 
a hundred miles, and the officers held 
regretfully to almost the same theory. 
The art of scouting was in its infancy, 
and officers and men had yet to learn 
the bitter need of certain elementary 
precautions. There was no hint of 
danger as the straggling column came, 
with grinding wheels and cracking whips 
and shrieking Kaffirs, to where the swift 
brown river swirled amid broken rocky 
ground. 

But as the advance force landed, and 
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whilst still the waggons struggled in mid 
stream, the hidden Mausers spoke. From 
every rock and piece of cover beyond 
the ford there came a flash, faint seen 
in the bright air, and the half-formed 
vanguard reeled beneath the volley. In 
a moment they had answered to the cries 
of such officers as were yet upon their 
feet, and a major led them forward 
against those dim rocks that were spitting 
death so fast. But they knew little as 
yet of cover, they had walked _blind- 
folded into a very death-trap, and men 
were falling swiftly. 

Out in mid stream was a very riot of 
wild noise, as the frightened drivers 
howled to their maddened teams. Paul 
Kastor’s company pressed for the shore 
behind their captain, past leaping, scream- 
ing mules and churning waggons. But 
their pace was slow, for the ford was 
cruelly deep, and all around and amidst 
them the water was torn and lashed by 
the leaping bullets. Men dropped silently, 
or with dreadful gasping cries, and dark 
red patches stained the swift, muddy 
water. But ever, as the wounded fell, 
the hale strained onwards to give a hand 
to their fellows on the bank, and to 
come to grips with these devils who 
were murdering them. 

Paul Kastor splashed forward for the 
bank, but he saw and heeded nothing 
save George Mabey’s figure. He saw 
that figure through a strange red mist, 
and something was whispering to him 
that his chance was come at last. Long 
brooding and bitter jealousy had warped 
his brain, and in that moment he became 
a murderer at heart. Why should he 
wait for a chance that might never come, 
why should he not deal treacherously with 
a man who had proved himself so black 
a traitor? He did not heed the man who 
wallowed down with a blue stained fore- 
head at his very hand ; he only laughed as 
something frayed his own sleeve from 
wrist to elbow. In a moment, in one 
little moment, he was going to shoot 
down this devil who had been his 
friend. 

The bank was near now, although many 
of his company would never reach it. 
But behind them was force enough to 
sweep the skilled handful of Boers from 
cover, would they but wait until the 
English cleared the water. Mabey had 
dragged himself from the river, and 
Paul's finger was upon his trigger as he 
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followed him. ‘There was a hum as from 
a million giant bees as the bullets flickered 
around them, spattering lead as they split 
upon the stones. 

Then, suddenly he saw his company 
officer beside the sergeant, forming the 
men as they struggled up the bank. 
‘There was a thick red stain on his yellow 
sleeve and a red weal across his cheek. 
But there was the same laugh in his eyes 
as Paul had seen that day when he had 
joined him at the wickets, with fifty to 
get and only half an hour to go. ‘They 
had got those runs that day, he remem- 
bered. . . . And then he thought of what 
he had in his mind to do, and he laughed 
harshly as he knew that he might not do 
it. He would not murder the dirty beast 
—let him go to hell in his own fashion, 
He would do what he could to back the 
captain, and if a bullet found him, well— 
so much the better ! 

Many men have landed by now, and 
the captain leads them forward in open 
order to where the remnants of the 
advance force are seeking cover, taught 
by desperation. As the reinforcements 
come they spring to their feet, and the 
major leads them at a double towards 
those flashing, spitting rocks. They are 
near them now, panting, gasping, stumbling 
over their wounded fellows, but advancing. 
With the tail of his eye Paul Kastor sees 
Mabey fall, just as something sears his 
own side and shoulder, and the darkness 
leaps up towards him. 


It was hours later, and evening was 
falling, when at last he opened heavy 
eyes and awoke to pain. His tongue and 
lips were blacx and parching, and his 
shoulder was burning like molten lead. 
He stirred slightly, and some one groaned 
horribly at his very side. He raised his 
head a little, and saw that Mabey was 
lying beside him with wide-open, pain- 
strained eyes. 

“Tm dying, Kastor,” he said faintly. 
“ T’ve got it through the stomach, and I’m 
going fast. My bottle’s empty, and I’d 
give my chance of heaven for a gulp of 
water.” 

Since he recovered consciousness Paul 
Kastor’s fingers had been groping for his 
water-bottle, and now at last they clutched 
it. It was half full, and he laughed 
mockingly with his dry lips as he raised 
it. “I reckon as we’re both dying,” he 
said hoarsely. ‘“ But there’s time for a 
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little talk first. I’ve water here, but I’d 
pour it on the ground rather than let you 
taste it. D’ye know that I nearly shot 
you from behind as we came up from the 
river a while ago?” 

Mabey’s straining, reddened eyes met 
his with something of shame, but nothing 
of surprise, in them. ‘So you’ve heard,” 
he said slowly. ‘Well, I don’t wonder 
that you felt like shooting.” 

There was something in his calmness 
that stirred the devil in Paul Kastor’s 
heart. It maddened him to think that 
this man should die triumphant. ‘ You 
dog! you dirty dog!” he cried hoarsely. 
“To call yourself my friend, and steal my 
girl from me behind my back! I wish to 
Gawd I’d shot you, as I meant to!” 

“ T don’t wonder you're sore, and you’ve 
got a right to speak your mind,” the 
sergeant said quietly. ‘“ But when you 
talk about stealing your girl, you’re wrong. 
I only tried to steal her.” 

“What d’ye mean, what in blazes d’ye 
mean ?” Paul Kastor asked, with a great 
light of wonder in his bloodshot eyes. 

“T mean that she wouldn’t look at me,” 
the sergeant said wearily. “I thought at 
first she’d written you about it, but now 
I know it’s some lying cat of a woman 
who saw what I did that day before we 
sailed. People thought it queer, didn’t 
they, for a sergeant to be so thick with a 
blooming private? I wonder they didn’t 
guess the truth. Why, man, from the 
first day I saw Jennie I’ve thought of 
nothing else in the world!” 

He stopped exhausted, with a groan, and 
Paul Kastor lay silent, with clenching 
hands. But there was hone in his heart, 
a hope which had been strange to him for 
seven long days. 

“T knew it was a dirty game,” the 
sergeant went on. “But I didn’t care, 
and I couldn't help it. I did what I 
could to make her care for me, and she 
never looked the way I went. I spoke 
to her that last day but one, when I knew 
you couldn’t come. I thought I’d never 
see her again, like enough, and I told 
her—how it was.” 

Once again his voice died down to 
silence. His face was of a dirty pallor 
through its tan, and his lips were 
cracking. 
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** What did she say ?” Paul Kastor asked 
quite quietly. 

“Curse you, she said she loved you 
dearly, and no one else in the world! 
And then—when I thought that it was 
the last time—I snatched at her hands 
and took a kiss from her, I suppose 
some beast of a woman saw us at the 
door, and would never tell you how 
Jennie smacked my face. Well—that’s 
the lot—that’s all of it! Your girl’s 
straight, and a million times too good 
for you.” 

Paul Kastor hid his face in his hands 
and lay silent for a while, struggling to 
straighten out his world, But he could not 
think clearly—he could only remember 
that Jennie loved no one else in the 
world but his worthless self. And some- 
how he found that his bitter hate for 
Mabey had died away. After all, it was 
natural enough that a man should love 
Jennie and should try to win her. He 
rolled towards the sergeant, and raised 
the water-bottle to his lips. ‘ You poor 
devil, you’re going to die, and perhaps 
the best thing too,” he said. ‘‘ You can 
drink ’arf this water. You should have 
the lot, but I’ve got to live to get back to 
Jennie. I’m going to live; I know, now, 
as I’m going to live. Don’t give me no 
jaw, but drink that water ! ” 

They shared the water, and it gave 
strength to Paul Kastor to get out his 
bandage and tie up his wounds in a 
clumsy fashion. ‘The sergeant’s case was 
hopeless and beyond his skill, ‘Then they 
lay quietly without further speech, but to 
each man his thoughts. A wounded man 
was moaning softly at a little distance 
from them ; otherwise the world was very 
still, and the quiet stars were beginning 
to glimmer from the great careless sky. 
Paul never knew how long it was before 
a weak voice spoke beside him, a voice 
that scarcely reached his ears. ‘‘ Tell— 
Jennie—I’m—sorry,” it said. 

“Ves,” said Paul Kastor, ‘I will.” 

And then he heard a heavy, gasping 
sigh. 

The living man lay on beside the dead, 
until lanterns began to twinkle through 
the dusk, and the cheery voices of the 
stretcher-men rang through the lonely 
silence. 




















“"THREE P'S.” 


A STORY OF OLD THEATRICAL DAYS, 
BY SIR FRANCIS C. BURNAND, 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


DO not give this as an absolutely 
| new story,—if such a thing is to be 
found,—but simply as an amusing 
one. To the best of my recollection, it 
has not already appeared in print. With 
this prefatial apology, I come to business. 
* * + * + 
At the commencement of last century 
the Provincial Theatres possessed excel- 
lent “ stock-companies,” 
Their audiences were 
regular in attendance and 
punctual in patronage. 
They did not all re- 
semble the playhouse 
under the management 
of Mr. Crummles_ with 
which Charles Dickens 
has made us familiar, 
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taining” powers. Mathews 


was, as 
Michael Kelly, somewhat ungrammatically 


but quite intelligibly, records, ‘‘ immensely 
popular with the audience at the York 
Theatre as well as of all the other theatres 


on the circuit he belonged to.” 


He appeared at the Haymarket on 
May 16th, 1803, and marrying, for the 


second time, soon afterwards, it suited 
















““*What the——,’ exciaimed the voice of the big body.” 


Occasionally a Metropolitan meteor 
flashed across the calm theatrical firma- 
ment of the Provinces. The leading 
London actors went on tour and “did” 
the principal towns. At this time Charles 
Mathews the Elder, father of Charles 
James Mathews, the inimitable light 
comedian, had established himself as a 
great favourite with the audiences at the 
leading provincial theatres, both by his 
acting and by his exceptionally “ enter- 
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him and his wife to accept a four months’ 
certain engagement at Drury Lane 
Theatre, every year, after the expiration of 
their term at the Haymarket. I forget 
under whose management this contract 
was entered into, but I think it was under 
that of George Colman. ‘This particular 
point is immaterial to this story, except that 
the name of George Colman figures among 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Mathews 
on the occasion I am about to mention. 
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At the beginning of the last century 
the various places of amusement in 
London kept very different hours to 
what they do nowadays. There was no 
Early Closing Act, but the theatres opened 
early, and all the post-theatrical amuse- 
ments, given at ‘ Kitchens,” “ Cellars,” 
“Saloons,” “The Finish,” and at other 
places of varied and somewhat question- 
able entertainment, including dancing, 
pugilism, singing, drinking, and “sports ” 
generally, were carried on until the small 
hours of the morning, when the “ larky 
ones,” of whom ‘Tom, Jerry, and the 
Corinthian” were the representatives, 
would reel home to their lodgings, or be 
conveyed thither by a “Jarvey” just a 
trifle less inebriated than were his fares. 

Mathews was engaged at Drury Lane. 
In order to be on the spot, he and his 
wife had some little time previously quitted 
their pretty little snuggery at Hampstead, 
and temporarily taken a small house in 
the neighbourhood of Russell Square. 
Practically they were alone, as young 
Charles, their son, was still a schoolboy, 
at home only for the holidays. 

The performance at Drury Lane began 
at seven, the doors being open at either 
six or half-past, and Mathews was due to 
appear within an hour of the opening. 
Early dinners and late suppers were for 
everybody the fashion of the day, and 
** professionals, actors and singers ” dined 
ordinarily at an hour considerably earlier 
than did their audience. The morning 
rehearsal was over as soon after one 
o’clock as possible, and the actor was thus 
enabled to get home and dine, about or 
soon after two, and to obtain a good rest 
before returning to the theatre at six for 
the night’s performance. 

The Mathewses were more than com- 
fortably off. Being an excellent enter- 
tainer on the stage, he kept up the 
character, in private life, of being a first- 
rate host, and he and his wife were a 
most hospitable couple. Rarely did they 
dine at home ¢é¢e a /éfe, the rule being 
that if they were not dining out, some of 
their fellow-comedians, or of their un- 
professional friends, would be their guests. 

It was to be a late Easter, and Manager 
Colman was preparing for it a taking bill. 
The work in advance was heavy. Colman 
kept the company’s nose to the Drury 
Lane grindstone, and Mathews was re- 
hearsing every morning up to nearly two 
o’clock, when he was uncommonly glad 
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to return home, so that he might enjoy 
the society of his wife and a few lively 
friends at dinner, then have a cup of tea 
and a good half-hour’s rest, before duty 
recalled him to the stage of old Drury. 

At the stage-door he met the manager. 
After exchanging salutations, Mathews, 
as if Colman’s appearance had suddenly 
recalled an event to his memory, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I say, Colman, don’t forget you 
dine with us to-day.” 

“Not likely to forget it,” returned the 
manager, ‘ What’s your hour ?” 

“ Well,” observed Mathews, ‘‘I suppose 
we shan’t be over till quite one—eh ?” 

“‘T’ll_ dismiss everybody at half-past,” 
Colman said decidedly. 

“Stick to that!” said Mathews, ‘‘and 
we'll dine at a quarter-past two sharp. 
My wife has asked the D’Egvilles, Liston, 
and Jemmy Smith for two punctually. But 
some of ’em are sure to be a quarter of 
an hour late.” 

So they went to work. It was a dull, 
disappointing rehearsal, more so than 
usual. Colman became grumpy, Kemble 
cynical, the ladies irritating, Mathews 
the humourous, quite out of humour ; and 
Colman’s announcement dismissing the 
rehearsal and summoning them all for 
the next day was received with feelings 
of great relief by the entire company. 

“Two sharp,” called out Mathews to 
Colman, who nodded “all right.” Where- 
upon Mathews left the theatre. 

Having a clear three-quarters of an 
hour before dinner, it occurred to Mathews 
that to go round by Covent Garden market 
might enable him to take home to his 
wife some fresh fruit, or sweet spring 
flowers. As he was passing through the 
market, after examining some of the 
various shops and stalls, his foot slipped 
on a piece of orange peel, and he would 
have fallen heavily but for the propulsion 
of a big body towards him, which coming 
at a good pace just saved itself from 
being knocked backwards by catching 
Mathews in its arms. 

‘What the ” exclaimed the voice 
of the big body. 

“A hundred pardons !” began Mathews, 
recovering, 

And then both facing each other 
exclaimed with delight and in utter 
astonishment, ‘‘ By Jingo!” 

“My dear Mathews! how are you?” 
cried the big burly man jovially. ‘I am 
delighted. How are you?” 
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“Tmmensely well,” responded Mathews ; 
“and you?” 

“Right as a trivet, my boy!” replied 
his friend. ‘*Odd! I was inquiring about 
you. You've changed from where you 
used to be, haven’t you ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Mathews. 
—one moment —here’s our 
address,” and he presented his 
card. ‘ But,” he continued in 
atone of reproach, “ why didn’t 
you go to the theatre ?” 

“J did last night,” was the 
reply, “ but I couldn’t get in.” 

“Didn't you try the stage 
door?” asked Mathews. 

“T never thought of 
that,” was the answer: 
“that is, I did think of 
it, but, you know, a 
fellow up from York- 
shire—eh—a provincial ? 
Eh? He doesn’t like 
to risk himself among 
you professional 
jokers.” 

** All nonsense,” 
protested Mathews. 
“But youre going 
to stop some time ?” Snkgd 

“No: can’t,” said ‘ 
his friend. ‘“ Im- 
possible! Off by night coach. It’s fine 
weather now—dry and fairly warm.” 

“ Off to-night!” exclaimed Mathews. 

“Yes: must,” was the brief response. 

“Then,” said Mathews firmly, “ lll take 
no refusal. I must introduce you to my 
wife. I’ve told her so much about you: 
how kind you were whenever I visited 
York, and how you promised—— _ But 
there, I’m only wasting time. Come back 
with me zow, and have dinner.” 

“Delighted,” was the hearty reply. 
“T must just put up one or two things, 
and then,” looking at card, “Tl take a 
hackney coach and be with you—well, 
close on a quarter-past two—and if I’m a 
few minutes late, you’ll forgive me, eh ?” 

“Certainly, as long as you come to 
dinner!” cried Mathews; and waving 
hands to each other, the big Yorkshireman 
hurried off to the left westwards, and 
Mathews northwards, both in the highest 
spirits possible. 

‘“‘Tirst rate,” said Mathews to himself; 
“Tam so glad to see him again. Sucha 
good, kind, jovial fellow. Such a typical 
warm-hearted Yorkshireman. How 
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‘«*That's the man?’ cried her husband.” 


pleased my wife will be! I’ve told her 
so much about him, and for ever so long 
she’s been so anxious to see him. It’s 
capital.” Suddenly he pulled up short. 
* Now, that’s odd—zhat on earth ts his 
name? Let me see: no—hanged if I can 
call it to mind. What an infernal memory 
I’ve got!” ‘Then, as he hurried on, he 
said cheerily to himself, ‘‘ But it doesn’t 
matter; I’ve talked about him so often 
to my wife, she'll know his name directly 
I mention him.” 

And doubling his pace, he soon arrived 
at home. Two o’clock. Mrs. Mathews was 
in the drawing-room awaiting her guests. 

“My dear!” exclaimed her husband, 
“whom do you think I have asked to 
dinner ?” 

“T haven’t the smallest idea,” she 
replied amiably, “but I hope it is not 
more than one.” 

“ No—only one ; but I’m so glad—l’ve 
owed him a good turn for a long time,” 
said Mathews, running on at the pace 
of one of his own masterly monologues, 
“That chap in York—you know.” 

“Qh yes!” exclaimed Mrs. Mathews, 
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delighted. “I am so glad. He was so 
kind to you—with his carriage always— 
and his excellent dinners . 

“ That’s the man!” cried her husband : 
“T knew you'd recollect him, But I’ve 
clean forgotten his name! My dear, 
what 7s his name?” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs, Mathews, pondering, 
“let me see !” 

He fidgeted impatiently. ‘“ You don’t 
mean to say you've forgotten ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Mathews became nervous. She 
answered, in a dazed way, “I’m afraid, 
Charles, I have.” 

At this moment a maid opened the door 
and announced Mr. and Mrs. D’Egville. 

“ A hundred thousand pardons!” said 
their host. ‘“‘ Excuse me—I’ll be down 
directly.” He paused. “ By the way, 
D’Egville, do you happen to remember 
my telling you about a capital chap in 
Yorkshire “oe 

“ Lots of ’em,” said D’Egville. 

‘‘T know, I know,” returned his host ; 
“but this one used to be so very 
hospitable.” 

D’Egville shook his head. So did Mrs. 
D’Egville. 

**T think I’ve heard you mention him,” 
observed Mrs. D’Egviile soothingly. 

Liston entered the room, unannounced : 
he had caught part of the conversation, and 
joined in. ‘“‘1’se Yorkshire,” said Liston, 
with a comic grin. “I remember your 
telling me about a regular good, jolly, 
jovial chap ea 

“Yes, yes,” said Mathews excitedly, 
“that’s the man! He’s coming here to 
dinner.” 

“TI shall be most pleased to meet so 
good a fellow,” said Liston, with his hand 
on his heart. ‘ What’s his name ?” 

Mathews groaned. ‘Oh Lor’! 
exactly what I want to find out !” 

* You don’t know your guest’s name !” 
they asked all together. 

“No. Qluarter-past two. Here’s Col- 
man,—tell Aim”; and, warned by his 
wife that he’d be late, Mathews ran upstairs 
to his dressing-room, 

Colman heard the difficulty, ‘“ My 
dear madam,” he said sweetly to Mrs. 
Mathews, “why trouble? As he is a 
stranger here, your servant will announce 
him, and ¢hen we shall hear the name!” 

Mrs. Mathews went to her husband 
with Colman’s comfort. Her husband 
saw it was the very solution of the diffi- 
culty. So his wife returned to the dining- 
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room; and Mathews, promising not to 
be five minutes, continued his rapid act 
of preparation for dinner. 

Scarcely had he finished when there was 
aloud knock and ring. The front door was 
evidently answered at once, and Mathews, 
descending the stairs, heard the maid- 
servant inquire, ‘‘ What name, sir?” 

Mathews, eagerly listening, looked down 
over the banisters, and at that moment 
the man from Yorkshire looked up and 
caught sight of him. “I’m punctual, 
eh ?” he asked, ascending the stairs, ‘‘ or 
within a quarter of an hour, ain’t I?” 

The maid had disappeared, 

“Capital!” said Mathews; then he 
called out, ‘Dinner, Mary! we're quite 
ready,” and the next moment he had 
entered the drawing-room bringing his 
friend with him. 

*“My dear,” said Mathews, pulling 
himself together, “here is my old friend 
about whom you’ve heard so much—just 
from Yorkshire ; and, I regret to say, he 
has to return to-night.” 

Mrs. Mathews was sympathetic, and 
received him most graciously ; then all the 
others were presented to him, and within 
five minutes fe knew all ¢he’y names, but 
not a single one of them knew Ais, 

Dinner was duly announced, and the 
Man from Yorkshire gave his arm to the 
lady of the house, while Mathews escorted 
Madame D’Egyville. On the staircase, 
sotto voce, small bets were made as to who 
would first discover the guest’s name ; but 
soon after they had sat down, and the 
dinner had well started, the conversation 
turned on general topics, then on theatrical 
matters. Liston had some amusing stories 
to tell, Colman was not a whit behind 
him, Mathews was at his best, D’Egville 
favoured the company with some stories 
from the studios, and James Smith showed 
himself to be, as he always was when in 
excellent spirits, “one of the lifes and 
souls of the party.” 

After dinner the gentlemen sat over 
their wine, the ladies having withdrawn, 
and the Yorkshireman, inspired by the wit 
and humour of his entertainers, told some 
dialect stories which sent them into roars 
of laughter; and Liston was on the point 
of capping one of the best, when Colman, 
glancing at his watch, exclaimed, “ By 
Jove, it’s just on a quarter-past six.” He 
had to be at Drury Lane by seven, as 
had Mathews and Liston, who were both 
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“On the staircase, sotto voce, small bets were made as to who would first discover the name.” 


[| Mathews is the second figure, Liston the third, and James Smith the fourth, counting from the foot of the stairs.) 
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***Dack three p's, and you'll win.” 


“And the coach goes at eight,” said 
the jovial Yorkshireman, rising. ‘If 
you'll allow me I'll just step up to say 
good-bye to Mrs. Mathews.” 

“Certainly,” responded his host ; ‘and 
you'll want a coach to take you to your 
hotel. Shall I send for one ¢” 

‘Will you be so kind?” returned the 
guest. ‘I’m obleeged to you,” and with 
that he mounted to the drawing-room and 
made his adieux to his hostess, while 
Mathews told the maid to fetch a hackney- 
coach, 

“We're no forrarder,” said Liston, ‘I 
quite forgot all about his name.” 

“So did I,” quoth James Smith. ‘“ But 
what’s in a name? he’s excellent company. 
He has given me an invitation to his place 
near York.” 

“Then you have his address?” asked 
D’Egville. 

“He referred me to Mathews for that,” 
was Smith’s reply. 

“Ditto here,” chimed in Colman and 
Liston, 

At that minute Jane announced the 
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hackney-coach as being at the 
door. Mathews and the Unknown 
descended the staircase ; overcoats 
and hats were in requisition ; there 
was handshaking all round. An- 
other coach came up to convey 
to the theatre Liston, Colman, and 
Mathews, who, engaged in putting 
on and assisting each other with 
their own overcoats, did not hear 
the address which the stranger, 
at that instant, gave the 
hackney coachman. 

“Good-bye!” cried 
Mathews, darting to the coach- 
door and helping him to shut 
it as the stranger ensconced 
himself comfortably in the 
roomy vehicle,—‘ Where to ?” 

“All right, sir,” gruffly 
answered the old Jarvey, as 
he put his horse in motion 
with a flick of his well-worn 
whip. 

‘There was a chorus of “ good- 
byes” as the guest was driven off. 
“But what’s his name?” they 
exclaimed to one another simul- 
taneously. 
‘The hackney-coach pulled up 
suddenly at a distance of some 
hundred yards, and a hand was 
seen out of the window beckoning. 

“T shall know now,” cried Mathews, 
and ran up to the trap. 

Said the Yorkshireman, looking out of 
the window: “My dear Mathews, your 
pleasant party quite made me forget one 
thing. Will you do me a favour ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mathews im- 
pulsively. 

“Thank you very much,” returned the 
Yorkshire Mystery. “You know Dim- 
mock’s, the watchmaker’s, just top 0’ 
Bond Street ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mathews. 

“Well,” continued the departing guest, 
“two days ago I left my watch there 
to be cleaned and put all right: it’s a 
gold one, a repeater, engine-turned back. 
Will you kindly call there, ask for it, and 
when Dimmock has finished it send it 
home to me?” 

“With pleasure,” said Mathews, seeing 
a chance. “ Your name’s on it?” 

“Dimmock always labels the watches 
that are left in his charge,” said the per- 
plexing guest. ‘‘ Drive on, coachy !” 
“One moment!” cried Mathews, sud- 
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denly illuminated by a brilliant idea, 
“A propos of the name on the watch- 
label,” he went on breathlessly, “ it was 
only just now that Liston and myself were 
discussing how you spelt it.” 

“V’ve known people have a bet about 
it before now,” observed the jolly stranger, 
laughing. 

“Very likely,” said Mathews quickly, 
and very much interested ; “and how ¢s 
it spelt ?” 

“Three p’s, my boy,” answered the utter 
Mystery, laughing heartily. ‘“ Three p’s. 
Back three p’s, and you'll win. Drive on!” 

Off went the hackney coach, and 
Mathews returned to his friends. 

“Well, you've found out the name ?” 
they exclaimed, intensely excited. 

“No, I haven’t,” answered Mathews, 
pulling a long face ; “all I know is that 
he spells it with three p's.” 

They regarded one another blankly ; 
but time was up, and Mathews, Colman, 
and Liston had to hurry off to Drury 
Lane. 

« * * + + 


The next day Mathews at the instance 


of his wife called early at Dimmock’s in 
Bond Street. 

A shrewd-locking old man in gold- 
rimmed _ spectacles was behind the 
counter. 

“Mr. Dimmock ?” inquired Mathews. 

‘*My name is Dimmock, sir,” answered 
the old Shopkeeper. “ May I ask what's 
your pleasure ?” 

“ Well,” 1eturned Mathews, hesitatingly, 
“it’s rather a difficult matter to explain. 
My name is Mathews—Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane,” and he presented his card. 

“Delighted, I’m sure, sir,” said the 
ancient watchmaker, with a grave smile, 
and narrowly eyeing his visitor, “I am 
not much of a theatre-goer myself, but 
I’ve seen you, sir, more than once, and— 
if you'll pardon me for saying so—most 
certainly I should never have recognised 
you.” 

Mathews smiled and bowed acknowledg- 
ments of what was intended, he hoped, 


““*Three ps! Fancy that none of us 
could think of that.” 
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for a compliment, though it did sound 
like a courteous expression of genuine 
mistrust. 

Then he told his story. A gentleman 
from Yorkshire, whose name he couldn’t 
remember, had asked him to call and ask 
for a watch he had left; and if it were 
finished he (Mathews) was authorised to 
forward it to him. 

“‘ What’s his address ?” asked the wary 
Mr. Dimmock. 

“Tt has entirely escaped me,” answered 
the unfortunate Mathews—“ both name 
and address.” 

Mr. Dimmock hummed to _ himself. 
Then he said, ‘‘ You see, sir, I have about 
half a dozen watches left by gentlemen 
from Yorkshire who come up about this 
time—all gold ones—all repeaters—all 
with backs as you describe—all being 
mended and repaired. You can tell him 
that.” 

“Tell him!” exclaimed Mathews; 
“but how can I? He has gone. He'll 
be at home to-morrow night. But I’ve 
forgotten his name avd his address ! ” 
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“Um!” murmured Mr. Dimmock, 
rubbing his chin. ‘Then he asked, “Didn't 
he give you any sort of clue?” 

* All he told me,” answered Mathews 
despondingly, “was that his name was 
spelt with three p’s.” 

Mr. Dimmock beamed again and 
laughed heartily. “Mr. Mathews,” he 
said, “you can write to him—I’ll give 
you his address,” and he began writing on 
a slip of notepaper.“ 

Mathews was all impatience, 

“You may tell him,” continued Mr. 
Dimmock, quietly finishing his writing, 
“you may tell him, from me, that his 
watch won’t be ready for another ten 
days.” 

“And his name and address ?” pressed 
Mathews eagerly. 

Mr. Dimmock handed him the slip 
of paper as he said, with a_ smile, 
“ Philipps !” 

“Of course!” cried .« Mathews 
triumphantly. “Three p’s! Fancy! 
The idea! . . . so simple! and none of 
us could think of ¢hat/” 


THE POOL. 


BY <A. 


HUGH FISHER. 


SAW among the hills appear 
A dimple of the earth, 
Where lay a pool of water clear 


When water was in dearth. 


Small sun-bleached pebbles girdled it 
A span-wide whiteness round, 


And billowing grass did like a sea 


On every side abound. 


Three thistles hung their heavy heads 
Like lazy sentinels, 


The balmy air was sweet with scent 


Of thyme and heather-bells. 


I bent to gaze within the pool, 
And saw reflected there 


A face that o’er my shoulder peeped 


Framed in a mist of hair. 


I quickly turned to greet that face, 
And none at all was nigh ; 


I looked towards the pool again, 


And lo! the earth was dry. 
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The start for “‘Junior Sculling”: passing Brocas Clump. 
From a Photo by the Rev. Henry Daman. 


The Eton Schooldays of Certain Celebrities. 
THE RIGHT HON. HERBERT GLADSTONE, M.P. 


E called 

ie ae 

‘* Tup- 

pence,” and some- 
how the name 
seemed to fit him 
well. The origin of 
the nickname was 
the fact that his 
illustrious father 
had just taken two- 
pence offthe Income 
Tax when young 
Herbert came to 
Eton. Besides 
this, however, 
*Tuppence” looked 
very young for his 
age, in spite of his 
sturdy build, and 
was also a_ very 
little chap when 
he first arrived. 
Hence, as I say 
above, the name 
seemed to suit him, 
and ‘“Tuppence” he 


From a Photo by] 


BY AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 





Herbert Gladstone at Eton. 
[Hills & Saunders. 
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remained until the 
day he left Eton. 
The name _ of 
Gladstone was held 
in high honour in 
the school, in spite 
of the fact that the 
large majority of 
the boys belonged 
to Conservative 
families. <A friend 
of mine told me the 
other day that about 
eight or nine years 
ago he was camping 
out at Eton for five 
days with his corps, 
the Honourable 
Artillery Company, 
and by special per- 
mission of the Head 
they were accorded 
the unique privilege 
of occupying the 
great upper school- 
roomasa dormitory. 
I need not say this 
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happened during the summer holidays 
when the boys were away. ‘The rain was 
pouring in torrents, and when my friend 
had finished his rounds he threw himself 
down in his wet clothes on a time-worn 
bench, on which probabiy many a young 
Etonian, long since forgotten, had fidgeted 
and longed for the school clock to strike 
the hour of his release. Gradually day 
began to dawn, and he found himself 
gazing at a huge name, cut deep in the 
wainscoting above his head, and lazily 
began wondering what had become of 
the author. It was too dark to decipher 
all the letters, but as the light became 
stronger and stronger, there, deeply cut 
in the dark stained oak, was the world- 
famed name of W. E, Gladstone. 

The other day we all heard with the 
deepest regret of the death of Miss 
Evans, the head of the greatest “* Dame’s” 
house Eton College ever knew; and 
although it is many years since I last 
saw her, the news came as a great shock, 
and left the (alas!) too familiar feeling of 
another severed tie with the happy past. 
I was brought into contact with this 
good and tactful lady on many occasions, 
although I was not in her house, and 
was invariably struck with the latent 
strength of character and will-power which 
underlay her quiet, gentle manner. Her 
talent for organisation, and her intuitive 
knowledge of her boys and their char- 
acters were little short of marvellous, while 
the very fact that such perfect order was 
always maintained in the house, and yet 
every lad respected and esteemed his 
“Dame,” is in itself an all-sufficient 
tribute to the perfect success of Miss 
Evans’ lovable nature, combined with a 
strict sense of duty. Herbert Gladstone 
was in her house, and [ am convinced 
that the news of her death, coming though 
it did when he was flushed not only with 
the success of his party but also with his 
own personal triumph, may have dimmed 
his eyes and saddened his heart. 

I believe I am right in saying that all 
the ‘“‘Dames’” houses are now extinct, 
and are not likely to be revived. For 
the benefit of non-Etonians it is necessary 
to explain that the term “ Dames” does 
not necessarily mean that the house is pre- 
sided over by a lady. On the contrary, 
Vidal’s, Dalton’s, Daman’s, Frewer’s, 
Hale’s, Tarver’s, and several others, in the 
seventies, belonged mostly to Mathemati- 
cal masters. They were called ‘“‘ Dames,” 


however, because those in authority could 
not be the tutors of the boys in their 
houses, and were simply responsible for 
the good behaviour of their charges. 

With the exception of Miss Evans’, no 
Dame’s house, except perhaps Vidal’s, ever 
achieved real distinction in those days, 
But what a house Evans’ was! Just 
before “ lock up” on a certain memorable 
summer term I can call to mind a few of 
the boys belonging to this house chatting 
at the well-known door in Keate’s Lane. 
‘There was Edward Lyttelton, with his cap 
on the back of his head, shouting to his 
brother Alfred, who was reading seated 
on his window-sill, where the flower-box 
ought to have been, in his favourite position, 
his knees well up to his chin; Selwyn, 
the son of the bishop, a first-rate football 
player; Lacaita, an excellent scholar; 
Walter Farquhar, now the well-known 
banker ; Lord Henry Neville; Herbert 
Whitfeld, the famous Sussex cricketer ; 
the two Marjoribanks; Bailey, a capital 
left-handed bowler, who distinguished 
himself at Lord’s against Harrow ; “Cub” 
Townley, Herbert Gladstone, Kirklington 
Saul, the Oswalds, the Townleys, Wigram, 
Wilberforce, and many, many others, 
who distinguished themselves either at 
Eton or later on in life. 

In the latter category was Herbert 
Gladstone ; for at Eton, strangely enough, 
although extremely popular, he was quite 
inconspicuous. He was always laughing, 
and often “ bally-ragging,” but gave no 
particular promise of exceptional ability. 
In history, and of course in_ politics, 
he was keenly interested ; and when he 
went up to Oxford did extremely well, 
getting a first-class in history, and be- 
coming a tutor at Keble under his relative 
the present Bishop of Southwark. 

In athletics, Herbert Gladstone was a 
fair cricketer and fives player, but as 
“goals” in the field game he was nudli 
secundus. When a crisis came, and a 
dangerous man had passed long behind, 
and was dribbling the ball near the goal, 
“Tuppence” would be as intent as a 
cat watching a mouse, and, seizing his 
opportunity, would suddenly snatch off 
his cap, and gripping it in his left hand 
dash from between the sticks, his big, 
round, black eyes all ablaze, and his 
crisp, dark, curly hair standing up on 
end. He was very sturdily built, with 
a fine muscular development, and was 
an excellent gymnast. His love for the 
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The Summer Half; going into eleven o'clock school. 
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country and its pursuits even at a very 
early age was quite extraordinary, and 
besides being a first-rate shot as a boy, 
he knew a great deal about forestry, and 
loved every corner of the beautiful 
Hawarden Park. Of animals “Tup- 
pence ” was very fond. One of his earliest 
deals in live stock was the purchase of a 
retriever puppy from the Home for Lost 
Dogs, at Battersea, which lived for many 
years, and became a very valuable dog, 
for which I believe he was offered £20. 

Music was always a great delight to 
him, and I particularly recollect his great 
fondness for part singing, and _ there 
were many boys at Miss Evans’ at the 
same time who shared his taste. He 
had any amount of pluck and presence of 
mind; and a story in this connection is 
told of him in 1880, when he was stand- 
ing against Lord George Hamilton for 
Middlesex. A party of six or seven 
roystering louts followed him from a 
political meeting to ‘Twickenham station, 
intending to give him a rough time; 
but he stood up to them, and showed 
such a bold front that they ended by 
cheering him off when he left in the 
train. 

The first time I spoke to Herbert 
Gladstone will always remain fixed in my 
memory, for it was one of the most ex- 
citing moments in all my Eton schooldays, 
and as the episode connected therewith 
has often been discussed by hundreds of 
Etonians, the solution may interest them. 
I refer to the memorable occasion when 
the dear oldclock in the school yard went 
apparently off its venerable head, and 
struck twenty-three times without any 
known reason. 

In order to understand the consterna- 
tion this backsliding of the school clock 
caused, it must be explained that the 
whole of the routine of College was 
practically governed by its _ striking. 
Masters and boys set their watches by 
it, the terminations of football and 
cricket matches were often decided by 
its solemn tones, and, as I explained in 
my last sketch, a famous match at the 
** Wall” was continued too long owing to 
the shouts of the spectators preventing 
the umpire from hearing the chimes of 
the clock. I have said enough, therefore, 
to explain that this famous old timepiece 
was an autocrat in its way, and was res 
spected accordingly. Its position also 
compelled everybody to look up to it. 
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On a certain fateful day I was in the 
company of a little friend of mine, whose 
nickname was “ Senex,” owing to his old- 
fashioned appearance, when, on passing 
the entrance to cloisters, we noticed that 
the door leading to the clock tower was 
half open. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion we crept inside, and found ourselves 
facing an iron spiral staircase, It was 
very dark in the tower, the only light 
coming through little slits in the wall. 
Taking our courage, however, in both 
hands, we began to climb the stairs, and 
as we got higher and higher, so the noise 
of the mighty ticking of the clock in- 
creased and lured us to our fate, till 
finally we found ourselves in a sort of 
room, where all the works were exposed 
to our eager eyes. For the first few 
minutes we were too awed to move, but 
by degrees we gained confidence and 
began to touch various parts of the 
mechanism. ‘ Senex” was particularly 
busy in this respect, and finally pulled a 
weird kind of lever. Suddenly, without 
a moment’s warning, the clock struck ! 
Ye gods, what a noise it made in the 
silence of that little room! It seemed 
as if the whole tower was coming about 
our ears, and as if the old clock in its 
righteous anger was proclaiming to the 
whole school the sacrilege perpetrated by 
two little lower boys. 

The time was about eleven, and the 
school yard was full of boys waiting to 
go before their respective masters. At 
first we were not greatly perturbed, but 
when we had counted thirteen or fourteen 
strokes, uncontrollable panic seized us 
both, and we began tumbling down the 
stairs as hard as we could, pursued by 
the sound of the mad clanging of the 
outraged clock. And what added to 
our terror was the sight, through the slits 
in the masonry, of some two or three 
hundred boys and masters gazing up at 
the clock tower in speechless astonish- 
ment. “Senex” reached the bottom of 
the spiral staircase before me, and ran 
plump into the arms of old Holderness, 
the custodian of the cloisters. 

Seeing the capture, I proceeded to hide 
in a dark corner by the door; and half 
an hour later, when all was quiet and 
the clock had ceased from troubling, I 
cautiously slipped out into the school yard. 
It was here that I happened to meet Her- 
bert Gladstone, who was then high up in 
the school and a celebrity in his way, for 
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he played in the school football eleven, 
and was in “ Pop.” Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would not have dared, as a 
lower boy, to stop him in the street ; but 
I was labouring under great excitement, 
and was undecided as to what was the 
right thing to do so far as my loyalty to 
“Senex” was concerned. Accordingly 
I walked straight up to Gladstone, and 
without any prelude explained exactly 
what had happened, described the capture 
of poor “Senex,” and asked if I ought 
to give myself up. ‘“‘’Tuppence” always 
had an exceptionally pleasant, cheery 
face, and on this occasion it positively 
beamed with merriment. He either took 
a certain amount of pleasure in keeping 
me in suspense, or else he was turning 
the matter over carefully in his mind, for 
he was some time answering. At last, to 
my great relief, he said: “I don’t see 
that you will do ‘Senex’ any good by 
giving yourself up, as he is sure to be 
swished in any case”; and then—as an 
afterthought—he added, “You might 
stand him a strawberry mess after it is 
over !” 

So poor “Senex” suffered alone for 
our escapade, and I waited for him by 
the door of ‘*Chambers,” and took him 
afterwards to Webber’s, where I offered 
him the best strawberry mess that could 
be made ; but I remember he preferred 
ices, as you got more of them for the 
money—and, besides, he said they were 
cooling. _ My little friend is a great man 
in the City now, but for years after that 
dies nefas the striking of the school clock 
at Eton, and even the chimes of Big Ben, 
got seriously on his nerves. 

It is’ necessary in this modest sketch 
to shut my eyes entirely as to Herbert 
Gladstone's’ ultimate position in the world 
of politics, and to recall what his character 
was as a schoolboy. Opinions will 
naturally differ as to whether he has 
even now achieved greatness and position 
owing to any superlative merits of his 
own—even if those merits consisted in 
mere perseverance, industry, and honesty 
of purpose—or whether he was entirely 
indebted for his opportunities to the 
glamour and fascination surrounding his 
illustrious father’s parliamentary record. 
Be that as it may, little ‘Tuppence ” 
was intellectually no swan among geese 
at Eton, and I was quite surprised to 
be reminded by my friend Mr. George R. 
Murray that when the latter was Captain 
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of the Oppidans Herbert Gladstone was 
also in sixth form. 

Exceptionally brilliant boys like Welldon 
and Curzon would always find their way 
to sixth form, because their superlative 
merit enabled them to take double 
removes at trials. Consequently when 
they reached the “first hundred” (when 
promotion is obtained by those above 
them leaving) they were young enough 
to await their turn with confidence, know- 
ing that they could not be superannuated. 
Herbert Gladstone was not one of these. 
He went to Eton very young, but being 
well grounded, took a good place in the 
school. At trials he invariably held a 
satisfactory position in the list without 
particularly distinguishing himself, and 
gradually worked his way to sixth form, 
neither lagging behind nor progressing 
abnormally, in the company of other 
boys who had arrived at Eton about 
the same time. He had _ wonderful 
animal spirits, and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than a good “ bear fight” 
at his ‘* Dame’s,” when his sturdy build and 
muscular development stood him in good 
stead. He was never what we used to 
call a “‘ swell,” nor had he a vast number 
of acquaintances, his friends being chiefly 
drawn from boys in his own house ; but 
those who knew him best declared him to 
be the cheeriest of companions and one 
who viewed the world generally through 
rose-coloured spectacles, I have already 
referred to his passionate love of music, 
and one of his oldest friends told me only 
yesterday that he believed ‘‘Tuppence ” 
would even now consider a Cabinet 
Meeting as hardly prior in importance 
to an appointment with his Choral 
Society. 

Much has been said lately in the news- 
papers about the short hours available 
for sleep at Eton, and the fact that so 
many people were found to take up the 
subject seriously suggests that possibly 
there may be something in it. Personally 
I think that, as every boy is not endowed 
by nature with a physique like that of 
Herbert Gladstone, it is better to judge 
from general results. Never during the 
six happy years that I was at Eton did 
I or any of my boy friends feel the want 
of more bed; and as a proof of this 
it may be interesting to many who are 
not old Etonians if I describe in a few 
words how we used to spend a “non 
dies,” or whole holiday, in the summer 
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term. There is no early school on a 
“non dies,” so that if the want of sleep 
theory were true, doubtless the poor jaded 
youths would have remained in bed till 
breakfast. Instead of this we used to be 
up with the lark and off across the fields 
to “‘ Athens ”—the bathing-place—getting 
back to our respective houses for break- 
fast. At nine there was “ Chapel,” which 
lasted twenty minutes, and we were then 
free till “‘lock-up.” 

If you were lucky enough to be in the 
eleven, you played in a school match till 
six and then went to the school of arms, 
to fence, box, and play at singlestick for a 
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had nothing whatever the matter with us: 
but then we were just schoolboys and did 
not profess to be angels. 

A far more important matter, which I 
am surprised was never ventilated either 
during my Eton days or for many years 
afterwards, was the ridiculous inadequacy 
of the food, especially for growing boys, 
supplied by the House Masters. It will 
astound many people to learn that if a 
boy had no pocket money wherewith to 
buy extras, all he could count on, from 
the time he rose at 6.30 till his dinner 
at 2 o'clock, was tea or coffee, a couple 
of rolls, and a pat of butter, — absolutely 
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couple of hours. If you were a “ wet 
bob,” Monkey Island was probably your 
destination, with a delightful row back 
with the stream in the cool of the evening. 
After “lock-up” you had two hours for 
preparing lessons for the next morning, 
and finally you rolled into your little 
fold-up bed and were sound asleep within 
one minute of extinguishing your candle. 
But then I hear the anxious parent asking, 
“How about the next morning?” My 
answer is that when I was called I felt as 
fresh as a daisy and could have sprung 
out of bed from the flat of my back. Of 
course we had our lazy fits at times, 
and occasionally “stayed out” when we 
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nothing else. This was served in his 
own room between eight and nine; and 
if he were a lower boy and had to go 
through his fagging he was often pressed 
for time even for this scanty meal. 
** After twelve,” cricket or football matches 
would have to be played, according to 
the season—practically on an empty 
stomach if the boy’s funds were exhausted 
—and when the dinner-hour arrived he 
had often only just time to change and 
rush downstairs, probably feeling too 
done up to face with gusto what we used 
to call a “ perspiring ” joint. 

Of course if a boy had always plenty 
of pocket money this case would not 
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apply, for he would go into Webber's, 
Barnes’ or “little Brown’s ” before school, 
and have a capital cup of hot coffee with 
a buttered bun, while for breakfast he 
could order what he liked from the 
various “sock” shops. I am taking the 
average boy’s case, however, as I knew 
it at Eton in the seventies ; and, without 
fear of contradiction, I state that in those 
days the boys were under-fed. 

Just before Herbert Gladstone left Eton 
the expensive custom of giving “leaving 
books” indiscriminately to one’s friends 
had been finally abolished. Suppose 
that you had passed six years at the 
school, and that on an average twenty of 
your friends left each half, this would mean 
that before you left yourself your fond 
parents would have paid for a matter of 
three hundred and sixty “‘leaving books ” ! 

Of course the head master still gives 
the famous calf-bound copy of Gray’s 
poems to each boy the day before his 
departure; and the tutors generally present 
each of their pupils with some prettily got- 
up book, on the fly-leaf of which a few 
lines of farewell and good wishes are 
often written. But there is no longer 
any tax on the boy himself, except the 
traditional sovereign which is handed to 
the head master’s servant in order that 
the oak panels in the sixth-form room 
should be deeply cut with the name of 
the departing student. 

The day before the departure of Alfred 
Lyttelton, who had been a little god at 
Eton, I remember a certain master asked 
him to dinner, St. John Brodrick and one 
or two others were also of the party, and 
they all did their best to be merry and 
to forget the fact that it was their last 
evening as schoolboys. Half way through 
dinner, however, Alfred turned round to 
“ Brodder” and said, ‘Only twenty-four 
hours between me and utter insignifi- 
cance!” To understand the triteness of 
the remark it is necessary to have been 
in touch with the little Eton world and 
to realise the pinnacle of local fame to 
which Lyttelton had climbed, before he 
was launched as a man into the stormy 
seas of real life. 

When Herbert Gladstone took his leave 
the case was different. It is true he 
could look back on his schooldays with 
satisfaction and pleasure; but he had 
achieved no exceptional fame as a scholar, 
nor had he broken records as an athlete ; 
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and perhaps Dr. Hornby’s farewell words 
summed up the position exactly. They 
were, I believe, as follows : 

**T cannot wish you anything better than 
that the rest of your life may be as bright 
and happy as your five years at Eton,” 

The large photograph showing the 
boys going into school is taken from the 
road in front of the late Mr. Wooley-Dod’s 
house, where George Curzon boarded. 
The boys entered through the iron gate to 
the left of the foreground. In the dis- 
tance is the lane leading to what used to 
be the houses kept by Mr. Austen Leigh 
and Dr, Warre ; and on the right by the 
lamp-post can be seen the extreme corner 
of the old mathematical schools. The 
two masters in gowns and mortarboards 
are the Rev. S. Donaldson, who rowed 
in the eight at Henley, and who was 
contemporary at Eton with Herbert 
Gladstone, and the Rev. Austen Leigh. 
The latter, whose biography by his son has 
just been published, must have been at 
Kiton at least forty years, and was once 
as well known among athletes as he was 
among scholars. I remember “ Grannie” 
Martingal, the old professional cricketer 
to whom I have often referred, saying in 
the summer of 1873, that no Gentlemen 
of England Eleven would be at full 
strength without Mr. Austen Leigh to 
bowl for them. 

The charming little photograph entitled 
** Mesopotamia” shows a group of lower 
boys collected round the scorer. ‘The 
game is going on in the distance. 
“Mesopotamia,” which is the nursery of 
Eton cricket, derived its name from the 
fact that it is “ the other side of ‘ Jordan,’” 
a stream of that name dividing it from 
the region called “‘ Sixpenny.” 

In all the best houses at Eton there 
exists a keen esprit de corps, and any 
boy who shows talent for games can be 
sure of the support of every one in his 
house whenever he takes part in a 
competition. Thus the illustration at the 
head of this article shows the start for 
the Junior Sculling. The boats are just 
passing the Brocas Clump, and on the 
bank can be seen the competitors’ friends, 
who will run along the towing path as far 
as “rushes” and back. They invariably 
cheer themselves hoarse, and_ shout 
advice and encouragement, however 
hopeless the chance of their favourite 
competitor may be. 
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HERE Blackaven tumbles and 
purrs and plays like an infant 
thing nigh its cradle under the 

stony bosom of Dinger Tor, there stood 
aforetime a low cone of grass-clad earth, 
lifted a little above the ambient waste. 
Heath, fern and granite spread round 
about, and in the midst thrust up this 
mound, like a giant green skull with 
a tonsure of rushes, At hand there still 
yawned the hole whence earth to make 
the little hill had been dug dim centuries 
before history; and now the pit held a 
pool of water, and made a home for 
sphagnum moss and _ moisture-loving 
flowers. Upon every side stretched the 
stone-capped hills, and the only music 
that ever reached this grave was the 
babble of the river, the jangle of a 
sheep-bell, or the growl of the storm. At 
hand, a grey circle or two of shattered 
granite—little older in time than the 
pearly mushroom rings beside them— 
indicated ruined lodges of the vanished 
stone men; and over that bygone com- 
munity it may be.supposed that the dust 
in this regal cairn once reigned and ruled. 
Doubtless the palzolithic people laid 
their chief here with full measure of 
wailing and of grief; the rites of sorrow 
were performed, and from the misty dawn 
of superstitions manifold, perchance they 
prayed that the departed prince in shape of 
a spirit might never trouble those he loved, 
might never haunt the holt and croft, might 
never, from the far-off land behind death, 
torment his kindred, and make war upon 
them with the shadowy gods of the 
thunder and the lightning, the mist and 
the flood. 
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Beside this venerable mound, on a day 
of rest in high summer, came a young 
man called Silas Hacker, and his maiden, 
Susan Butt. They were natives of 
Belstone village; they loved each other 
very dearly, and a modest matter of fifty 
pounds stood sternly between them and 
the desire of their hearts each to the 
other. To those unfamiliar with the folk, 
it is not easy to understand how exceeding 
small are the financial figures upon which 
they depend for the great and turning 
incidents of life. Fifty pounds, and much 
less than fifty pounds, may determine the 
whole future of an existence ; a fifth part 
of that sum will decide a man and maid 
as to the crucial business of partnership 
and the vital operation of bringing 
children into the world. Half a crown a 
week on a man’s wages has increased the 
population of this country by countless 
thousands, 

Mr. Hacker was thirty, and of a fair, 
burly, small-browed and stern aspect. 
He had but little brain, yet owned enough 
to see the immense importance of marry- 
ing Susan Butt. Susan found nothing to 
question in his intellectual endowment. 
She was plain, thrifty, practical, and two 
years older than Silas. He worked at the 
farm of Miss Butt’s father, and earned 
seventeen shillings and sixpence a week ; 
but as yet his savings were of the most 
trifling character, and until he could show 
John Butt fifty pounds for the outfit of a 
cottage, the farmer very properly decided 
that Susan and Silas must continue to 
keep company in the technical sense 
alone. Neither questioned his decision. 
But the outlook appeared a_ thought 
frosty, because even upon foundations of 
the utmost self-denial, Silas did not see 
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how a clear fifty pounds was to be saved 
from his annual wages in less than ten 
years; while Susan’s father, himself a 
very poor man, could offer no hope of 
any substantial addition. The young 
people were not blind to the position, as 
their conversation upon this Sunday after- 
noon sufficiently indicated. 

“T ban’t worth mor’n seven half-crowns 
a week to any man—that I know—nobody 
better,” admitted Silas ; “but, what with 
my mother trusting me to keep her out of 
the workhouse, and what with the ‘ Darty- 
moor Druids’ Provident,’ and my sub- 
scription to ’em, and what with clothes 
and baccy an’ such like, ’tis terrible 
difficult to get enough to goody in the 
savings bank,” 

“So ’tis then. Us have got to do 
what nessel-tripe done, when old sow was 
suckling the rest—just sit an’ wait. Our 
time will come if we’m spared.” 

“You'm a terrible wise female—always 
was—but wise as you be, you ban’t wise 
enough to keep us from growing older,” 
he answered. 

“You needn’t worry bout that. What’s 
ten years? I shan’t change—more likely 
you will.” 

“You know me better, I hope.” 

She turned and kissed him, They 
were seated on the top of the old cairn at 
the time, and her sudden action made 
Susan slip. Before he could stop her, 
she had slid down the side of the little 
mound and stained her bright red Sunday 
dress with a smear of crushed grass. 

“ Rabbit it!” she said. “ Why couldn’t 
you catch hold of me, you silly gawkim ?” 

Silas laughed. “I seed your stock- 
ings !” was all he answered. - He grinned 
vacantly at the entertaining recollection ; 
then she bade him hasten to the adjacent 
pond and soak his handkerchief in the 
water, 

Together they rubbed away at the 
gown, and Susan became more amiable as 
the injury to her best clothes disappeared. 

“T doubt this be one of them money 
pits,” she declared, regarding the cairn. 
““There’s very few of ’em left on the 
Moor nowadays, for wise men have dug 
em all out in hope to find something 
worth having.” 

“So like as not there’s good money 
hid here an’ there yet, if us only knowed 
where to dig,” he answered. 

!” she urged. ‘Who 


“Try your luck ! 
knows? Here, in this very mound, may 
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be something worth a day’s sweat. If ’twas 
only a bit of crockery or what not— 
you know how Squire Hannaford doats 
on such silly things, ”I'would pay you 
to dig down this bit of rubbish if you 
only made five shilling by it.” 

He shook his head, ‘Not one in 
fifty of ‘em ever has anything in ’em. 
”Tis a day’s work throwed away, Another 
thing: I was talking with old gaffer 
Huggins to Lydford a bit backalong, and 
he said in his opinion ’twas a very poor 
job digging out dead men’s graves, and 
might bring bad luck sooner or later, 
There was Luke Masters, in the seventies, 
did a lot of work for Parson Voyzey 
a-digging on the Moor; and Masters 
died by his own hand in ’82.” 

“What then? “Iwas very well knowed 
that his wife drove him into it. He was 
that pushed that he had to choose 
between cutting her throat and cutting 
his own; and he cut his own. My father 
knowed all about that, and holds to this 
day that the man was wrong.” 

“Your father have got such savage 
opinions.” 

“Savage they may be; but they’m 
always on the side of sense. Why, he 
used to work for Parson Voyzey himself 
a great deal in his young days, and he’ve 
digged up scores and scores of queer 
things on the Moor in his time. His 
reverence was terrible sharp after every 
sort of scrap as the ‘old men’ had lett 
*pon the land, and my father made many 
a shilling by him, though he was a bad 
payer. But as to ¥ 

She stopped abruptly. A head had 
suddenly popped up on the other side 
of the cairn. While Silas thrust his 
walking-stick into the mound and Susan 
chattered to him, another being arrived 
unseen, and was examining the ancient 
tumulus in his turn, 

Now he appeared, and proved to be a 
stranger clad in black. He showed some 
excitement, and having nobody to address 
excepting Silas, accosted the labourer. 
Had Professor Dunstable reflected, he 
might have kept silence ; but, after all, 
his speech came very appositely to the 
matter in these young minds, for they 
also were interested in the cairn, 

“A fine tumulus—a remarkably fine 
tumulus,” said the antiquary, He was 
of uncertain age, with keen, probing eyes, 
and grey hair that seemed somewhat too 
old for his fresh complexion. 
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Mr. Hacker rose and touched his 
black felt hat. ‘Tis one of them graves 
of the ‘old men,’ your honour,” he said. 

‘** Yes—you are right—atumulus, ‘The 
question is: has it been opened? ‘Those 
Elizabethan miners left very little for us 
—the rascals; yet a few priceless things 
are hidden up here still, if we could but 
come at them. Be sure of that.” 

The coincidence of this speech struck 
words from Susan’s lips. “There now! 
If that wasn’t the very thing us was 
saying a minute ago!” she exclaimed. 

“You're perfectly right. Now here’s 
a lonely barrow that by happy chance 
might have been overlooked, though ’tis 
very improbable.” 

“T was just telling this chap ’twould 
be worth while to dig 
it down, sir,’ de- 
clared Susan. ‘‘Our 
Squire, Mr. Hanna- 
ford, gives good 
money for anything 
—even a potsherd.” 

The stranger’s face 


clouded. “I might 
give better, how- 
ever,” he said. ‘I’m 


what is called a pro- 
fessional antiquary— 
a student and special- 
ist of these anc‘ent 
affairs—and I have 
at present an exceed- 
ingly important work 
nearly ready for the 
press. I write books 
to substantiate my 
theories. I have a 
theory of the Pheeni- 
cians upon Dartmoor 
in connection with 
the so-called _ pre- 
historic hut villages. 
They are not villages 
at all! That may 
startle you, but I can 
prove it, my friends! 
Indeed, I have done 
so—in five hundred 
quarto pages.” 

Silas and Susan 
looked uncomfort- 
ably at each other. 
The antiquary talked 
Greek to them. It 
was the amusing case 
of two ignorant folks 
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embarrassed by a man without imagination 
orhumour. Sull, much resulted from the 
interview. Professor Dunstable was a free 
lance, and pursued his hobby out of sheer 
enthusiasm. He loved and courted battle. 
No man in his time had awakened more 
angry passions in the breasts of other 
professorial spirits. ‘The powers would not 
grant him the magic letters, F.R.S. ; and as 
a result he had permitted himself to doubt 
the value of science in general, and, indeed, 
began to believe that the only search for 
truth worth pursuing was his theory of the 
Phoenicians on Dartmoor. He was now 
devoting his life and energy to this great 
matter, and a ponderous volume on the 
subject had nearly reached completion. 
Though he suspected that the cairn where 


“Before he could stop her, she had slid down the side of the little mound 
and stained her bright red Sunday dress with a smear of crushed grass.” 
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Silas and Susan made love every Sunday 
had probably been long since rifled of 
any possible treasures, none the less the 
professor held that its investigation might 
be worth a few shillings. He was stopping 
in the neighbourhood, and, before he left 
them, commissioned Silas Hacker to dig 
down the cairn. 

“Take a fine sieve with you and sift 
every spadeful of earth,” he said. “ Keep 
everything — everything. | Every water- 
worn stone, or scrap of charcoal, or frag- 
ment of pottery, or glass bead, or splinter 
of flint.” 

“They have found gold in some of ’em, 
’tis said,” murmured Susan. 

“There’s no authentic record of any 
such thing,” replied the professor seriously. 
“Gold you won’t find; but there’s a metal 
that I would far sooner find than gold 
here—or diamonds either. And that is 
bronze. My Phoenician theories expect— 
nay, demand bronze, It is an astounding 
fact how little bronze the Moor has 
yielded to us. All the fault of those 
rascally Tudor tin-streamers, of course. 
They stole it from these aged tombs. No 
Dartmoor Preservation Association then ! 
However, bronze is here. My Phoenician 
theory insists upon it. It must be here. 
Find bronze, young man, to the extent of 
half an ounce or less, and I'll give you 
a great deal more than its weight in 
gold, I promise you.” 

Professor Dunstable furnished further 
particulars of his great opinions, and to 
them added very succinct directions for 
the work. Silas promised to be there at 
five o’clock on the following evening, and 
the antiquary undertook to join him. 
Then he departed to seck for further 
tumuli worthy of attack, and the lovers 
went home to tea. 

Susan’s father listened to their ex- 
perience, and uttered a wise word that 
might have lessened the professor’s 
ardour. 

“I know: the place very well,” said 
John Butt, “Parson Voyzey went over 
all that ground in the seventies, and he 
was a man who’d have found a lost pin 
on the Moor if he’d wanted to find it. 
Nought escaped him. However, since 
this chap’s so busy, there’s nothing against 
your digging and making five shillings, 
Silas.” 

‘Tis bronze the gentleman have set 
his heart on,” explained Susan. ‘‘ He be 
writing a gert book about the Pheenicians, 
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or some such nonsense—though I thought 
that stuff was thrown over now, along 
with the pixies and all the rest of it. But 
if there be a bit o’ bronze anywheres, ’tis 
better to him than gold or diamonds, 
Didn’t he say so, Silas?” 

“The very thing he did say,” answered 
Mr. Hacker, “So keen and excited— 
poor toad—one almost looked round for 
his keeper. But harmless as a bird in 
a tree, I should think, “Tis funny the 
things the bettermost folk set store by.” 

Farmer Butt had showed some interest 
at this story, but it soon disappeared. 
He was now sunk in a deep reverie, and 
from this his daughter presently aroused 
him. 

“No: I won’t have no more tea, Susie. 
But that’s terrible curious what you say 
about bronze,” he began suddenly. 
“Terrible curious, because in my young 
days ’twas just the same with these here 
digging folk. Old Voyzey was that set 
on finding of metal, you’d never believe. 
Always chittering to his friends about the 
Bronze Age, or some such thing. But— 
unfortunately for him—he was shocking 
mean—shocking mean. Money! He 
seemed to think ’twas quite enough for 
us chaps to have the honour and glory 
of digging up his trash without any pay- 
ment whatsoever, To my certain know- 
ledge he only gived a fellow sixpence for 
four amber beads that went to the British 
Museum after and was made a fearful 
fuss over. He got cheated here and there 
in consequence—as mean folk will be— 
and if a man found anything that looked 
extra good, he’d take it to Plymouth or 
the Exeter Museum, and Voyzey never 
seed it!” 

“Tf there was a bit of bronze there, we 
might be married nextautumn,” announced 
Susan suddenly. Her mind kept to the 
matter in hand, 

Silas nodded. ‘‘So we might. Don’t 
you build on it, all the same,” he 
answered. “ Ban’t at all a likely thing, 
though ’twas like your cleverness to think 
of it.” 

“You may knock off early to-morrow 
and get on to the job by two of the 
clock,” said Farmer Butt. 
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A moonlit night gave way to a fiery 
and sullen dawn. The morning broke 
darkly, and by noon Dartmoor was 
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wrapped in its familiar 
cloak of cloud. The 
cairn stood a mile 
from Butt’s farm, and 
when Silas arrived, 
with pick, shovel, 
cloth and sieve, no 
enthusiastic antiquary 
awaited him, for the 
rain fell heavily. But 
a weather-gleam al- 
ready winked, like a 
cheerful blue eye, 
from the welter of 
grey and black to 
windward, and a 
noble sunset gradually 
grew and blazed over 
the heights of the 
lonely land as Hacker 
pursued his task, 

Very carefully, very 
thoroughly he worked, 
and gradually razed 
the green cone foot 
by foot to the earth. 
Every scrap of the 
mound passed through 
his sieve, but nothing 
rewarded Silas until 
he reached the very 
foundations of the 
grave. ‘Then heavy 
stones appeared, and 
he opened an empty 
rabbit-hole which ran 
into the mound. Still 
he dug and sifted. 
Then some few splin- 
ters of flint and fragments of a modern 
glass bottle were left in the sieve. 

At this moment Professor Dunstable 
himself arrived, shook his head at the 
paucity of the treasure, said unkind things 
about the Elizabethan miners, explained 
that the bottle had doubtless been thrust 
into the rabbit-hole by some wandering 
tourist or Moor-man; and watched while 
Silas continued his labours. 

“A rifled kistvaen—the usual disap- 
pointing business,” said the professor. 
** Archeology was a science unknown in 
Tudor times, It is a thousand pities that 
men did not turn their attention to this 
first of all subjects in the Golden Age, for 
much that was infinitely precious and 
illuminating has disappeared since then. 
We are sadly handicapped in our search 
for truth—simply because our forefathers 
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“*Here’s summat,’ he said,—‘a bit of iron seemingly.’” 


attached such little importance to it and 
suffered precious evidence to slip from 
them for ever.” 

In this strain he continued, while Silas, 
paying no sort of attention, proceeded to 
lay bare a kist of granite slabs. ‘The pre- 
historic tomb was full of earth, for the top 
had fallen in upon it ; but every fragment 
of this black soil was closely examined. 

» It was towards the end of this operation, 
when day already faded, when the evening 
star shone like a jewel upon the sky, and 
glittered wondrously in the rain-washed 
air, that something stopped Mr. Hacker’s 
hand and a heavy object remained in his 
sieve after the soil had filtered from it. 

‘** Here’s summat,” he said. “A bit of 
iron seemingly—too heavy for stone. 
Half an old horseshoe by the looks of it, 
though how such a thing could have got 
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in the middle of the mound, I don’t 
sec.” 
The antiquary stretched out his hand 
and seized the treasure ; then he put up 
his glasses and examined it very carefully. 

Silas had found an object nearly four 
inches long and slightly bent. It was 
coated with a sort of black rust, but its 
weight proclaimed it metal. 

Professor Dunstable brought a penknife 
froni his pocket and scratched the speci- 
men cautiously. Then he lighted a match 
and held the fragment close to his eye. 
Next he Stared before him, and such was 
his excitement of mind that the match 
reached his fingers and burnt them badly 
before he felt the sting. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked 
Silas. ‘“ Begging your pardon, sir, but 
you be gazing afore you as if you'd seed 
‘Tankerabogus hisself.” 

‘* The matter,” answered the other, “is 
this : my book concerning the Phoenicians 
upon Dartmoor may now be called com- 
plete. The one thing needful lies here 
in my hand! When Neptune was dis- 
covered, my good man, the feat was a 
triumph of pure intellect. Mathematicians 
found it on paper; then they said to the 
astronomers, ‘Seek at such a point in the 
sky and you will see a planet. It must 
be there—otherwise mathematics are a 
delusion and the laws of gravitation do not 
exist. The astronomers obeyed, and 
discovered that majestic member of the 
solar system wheeling solemnly in_ its 
appointed place! Similarly I have said 


‘There is bronze on Dartmoor.’ I have 
said it in five hundred pages. I have 
told you to dig, and you have dug. What 


is the result? Bronze! Here in my 
hand is a spear-head of that metal. The 
case is proved. I have established it, as 
the mathematicians discovered Neptune : 
by applied reason. Now such ratiocina- 
tion as this é 

“Tf I might ax,” interrupted Silas, 
“and meaning no offence, I’m sure, will 
you please to tell me what the stuff be 
worth to you?) I'ma terrible poor man, 
an’ terrible set on getting married ; and— 
and—since it have made you so mighty 
pleased, my finding this here thing, I do 
hope your honour will think of the finder 
and reward him handsome—because of 
the Pheenicians, and Neptune, and the 
mighty fine book what you’ve wrote about 
’em, and such-like high matters.” 

“Yes—yes. That is reasonable and 
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right. I shall certainly give you—a copy 
ot the book; and that should become 
an heirloom for your family. Your name 
will be in it as the actual finder of the 
bronze. This is fame.” 

Silas looked glum. ‘“Can’t have no 
family without I marry first ; an’ there 
ban’t no marrying for me without I get 
together fifty pounds. Fifty pounds be 
the figure Farmer Butt’s set on—won’t 
take a penny under.” 

“You shall have it,” said Professor 
Dunstable. ‘Considering the peculiar 
and startling circumstances, I cannot 
regard fifty pounds as too much. It is 
impossible to do more to-night; but I 
shall be here again at 6.30 to-morrow 
morning, and T must ask you to arrive at 
the same time.” 

Mr. Hacker felt nervous. It occurred 
to his mind that Professor Dunstable 
might catch a train from Okehampton 
that very evening, and vanish for ever 
with the precious bronze. 

“Be you going to keep thicky bit of 
stuff?” he asked. 

“*Most emphatically,” answered the 
professor, ‘But I read distrust and 
doubt upon your face. Perhaps that is 
natural under the circumstances. Myself 
I should not trust any living being—no, 
not the Archbishop of Canterbury—with 
this unutterably precious fragment. Return 
with me to my lodging at Mr. Pike’s 
farm in Belstone, and I will give you 
a cheque at once, Come! I long to 
set to work on the measurements. ‘This 
priceless thing will be photographed at 
ten different angles for the last great 
chapter in my book. That chapter will 
be entitled ‘Bronze!’ Simply one magic 
word. How does that strike you?— 
Dramatic, eh? But believe me, science 
has its dramatic moments too.” 

“A cheque’s paper money, ban’t it ?” 

“A form of paper money, no doubt. 
That far you must trust me. If your 
master is a farmer, he will explain the 
mystery to your bucolic understanding. 
I would rather have this piece of metal 
than see and speak with a thousand 
Phoenician ghosts, my man. Doubtless 
to you a cheque is what a Pheenician 
ghost would be to me—a shadow of 
reality. Well, well; you'll soon change 
my cheque into metal, My bankers will 
make no difficulty.” 


An hour later Silas Hacker was at 
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home again with his great story and his 
fifty pounds. Farmer Butt pronounced 
the professor's cheque all that it should 
be, and Silas slept as soundly as usual. 
But Susan wept for sheer joy and gladness 
until the dawn. Marriage was in sight 
at last. She repeated her evening prayers 
thrice, and uttered much wordless joy 
also of a finer texture, albeit she knew 
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III. 


Nothing further was found in the cairn 
by Blackaven—not so much as a flake of 
flint remained in the prehistoric grave. 
Professor Dunstable and his bronze de- 
parted; green things began to cover 
the naked blot in the waste; and Silas 
Hacker married Susan on Michaelmas Day. 





“Mr. Butt... 


not that her thoughts were prayers. 
Then, reflecting upon a green wedding 
gown with blue bows, she went to sleep. 
Farmer Butt’s rest was also uneasy. ‘That 
his daughter must soon leave him caused 
the old man some grave moments of 
regret; yet other matters intruded on 
thought, and in the dead of night he 
distinctly and audibly chuckled at some 
secret recollection. 


with many sly winks and nods, related his part in the affair of the cairn.” 


It was after the little wedding feast at 
his farm that Mr. Butt, rendered garrulous 
by two bottles of stout and a great deal 
of sloe gin, discoursed to a crony—one 
Thomas Coombs—and with many sly 
winks and nods, related his part in the 
affair of the cairn. He made his friend 
promise by all manner of oaths to utter no 
word of the matter in any human ear ; 
then, for his own comfort and his own 
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credit, Mr. Butt explained the incident 
of the great discovery. 

“T must tell you, ‘Thomas, that a good 
bit ago, when old Parson Voyzey was to 
Belstone, he had a mighty craze on him 
for all they queer odds an’ ends as lie 
buried ’pon Dartymoor. He didn’t take 
no account of the ‘money pits’ and 
‘crocks of gold,’ and such-like, but he 
was terrible gone ’pon broken cloam an’ 
flints; an’ even a bit o’ charcoal digged 
out of one of they roundy-poundies would 
make him happy for a week. ; 

“Well, I worked for the man as hard 
as anybody, an’ many a good hour of my 
spare time I spent delving here an’ there 
for him. My father was alive then, you 
mind, so I had a bit more time than what 
Ihave now. However, Voyzey was cussed 
close, an’ loved money just as much as 
the trash us digged out of the Moor. So 
it come about that we began to feel 
’twasn’t good enough to go on with it. 
Not a word against him, of course. A 
very high-minded, vartuous creature,—just 
as Heaven, but not so generous. We 
chaps got pretty clever at the game our- 
selves after a bit, and more’n once me and 
another here and there hid a good flint or 
crock an’ took it to Plymouth, an’ got 
sixpence, where old parson would have 
grumbled at a penny. But he soon 
catched us out in that; an’ one Sunday if 
he didn’t up an’ preach on the Eighth 
Commandment! We wriggled, I promise 
you, an’ me most of all, because the very 
Saturday afore I’d broke open an ‘old 
man’s’ grave, upalong near Yes ‘Tor, and 
found a bit of metal in un which proved 
to be bronze. 

“‘] wrapped up my bit of bronze, and 
was up to the rectory afore half-past seven. 
But what did I hear? Why, that the old 
chap—rest his soul—had gone in the 
night! <A faulty heart he’d suffered from 
for years, an’ ’twas said that the excite- 
ment of thinking he wasn’t getting the 
things out of the graves up over, had 
made him worse; and the sermon had 
done for him. 

** Anyway he was found dead as a bone 
in his bed; an’ I went home with my tail 
between my legs, I warn ’e. The whole 
parish walked when us buried him, an’ 
all his things went to Exeter Museum, I 
believe. But I held on to my bit o’ 
bronze—for forty years ! 

“Of course I’d forgot all about it afore 
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that. The thing was in my desk, and life 
came between us. There was my wedding 
and my parents’ death, and Susan being 
born, and my wife dying, and all the rest 
of the ups and downs, Still I kept the 
thing in my old desk, stuck away in a 
lumber loft, ever since I comed to be 
head of the farm; and then Silas telling 
about his adventure brought it all home 
again, as if ’twas yesterday ! 

“Men run in patterns, you see ; and this 
here crack-brained chap, as sent his great 
fat book to Hacker three days ago, was 
only Parson Voyzey over again—with 
bigger ideas about money. Of course 
you'll guess the rest. After hearing Silas 
talk about the mound, I seed what to be 
at, and when two in the morning struck, 
away I went with my bit o’ bronze in the 
moonlight on my old pony, and found the 
place. Voyzey had digged the bottom out 
of that barrow forty year agone, and found 
nought but the kist, and filled all up again. 
But I just put my hand up home to the 
end of the rabbit-hole and got the bit of 
metal there deep and snug. Then I rode 
back again, and none the wiser. Don’t 
you never tell nobody, Thomas, because 
unkind things might be said; but ’twas 
all fair an’ square, an’ I’m very glad to 
have put fifty pounds into Hacker’s pocket, 
though the deed do take my Susan out of 
the house. However, Silas bides to work 
here, and the cottage he’ve took-to Stickle- 
path ban’t above half a mile away, so no 
doubt I’ll be took care of, come I grow to 
want it.” 

Mr. Coombs nodded. “A ’mazing 
story, an’ just shows your cleverness to 
keep a thing till it’s useful,’ 

“He couldn’t say nought,” answered 
Mr. Butt. ‘‘’Iwas real old _ bronze, 
honestly dug out of one these here ancient 
graves. It didn’t belong where it was 
found, I grant you, but what do that 
matter, after all these years? It comed 
off the Moor, whether or no, That’s near 
enough. My conscience be perfectly clear 
about it, Thomas. I wish ’twas so clear 
about everything else ; but, Lord forgive 
us, when we’m turned of seventy, our 
only hope lies in a fading memory. If 
conscience kept wide awake to the end, 
which happily it don’t, I’m sure we should 
all die in a very hopeless state of mind.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” admitted the other 
old man. ‘ Be the bottle empty, or can us 
squeeze out a'thimbleful more for luck ?” 























Eigergletscher Station. 


A TUNNEL TO THE CLOUDS. 
UP THE JUNGFRAU BY RAIL. 


BY H. G. 
YEAR ago, when it opened its new 
station at Eismeer, ten thousand 
feet above sea-level, the Jungfrau 
Railway was able to boast the highest 
railway station in Europe and the highest 
tunnel station in the world. So far as 
jurope is concerned, its predecessor in 
that eminent 


ARCHER. 


we have now arrived at the height of 
the Swiss season, the following narrative 
may serve to satisfy the curiosity of the 
tourist. Its projector, Herr Guyer-Zeller, 
of Zurich, was not an engineer, but a 
financier. The story goes that he wasstroll- 
ing down the mountain path that leads 

from the Schilt- 





claim was the 
railway of the 
Gornergrat, 
which rises 9963 
feet above sea- 
level. These, of 
course, are still 
surpassed by the 








horn to Miirren, 
and that in 
course of it, with 
the Jungfrau 
steadily in front 
of him, the 
inspiration came 
to scale it witha 








Oraya line, in railway. Several 
Peru, otherwise years elapsed 
called the Central before the bold 
Peruvian Rail- idea took a 
way, which cost concrete shape. 
£9,000,000 ster- The Scheidegg Station, where the Jungfrau Railway starts All sorts of 


ling, and carries 
passengers in 
eight hours from a tropical climate seven 
degrees south of the Equator to the region 
of perpetual snow. 

But the Jungfrau Railway bristles with 
interest for a discerning mind; and as 


from the junction with the Wengern Alp line. 


objections and 
scruples were 
raised. Herr Zeller had first to satisfy the 
Swiss authorities that no evil consequences 
would ensue to passengers by being 
carried 6000 feet upwards in a couple 
of hours. Then there was the esthetic 
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The Eiger and the Monch from the Wengern Alp. 


The dotted line shows the route of the Jungfrau Railway. 


The tunnel follows the outer wall of the range, and after 


passing Eigerwand Station keeps close to the face of the mountains on the far or opposite side. 


objection that the mountain — scenery 
would be disfigured; but this was set at 
rest by the promise to run the railway 
in tunnels all the way, and hide even 
the stations away inside the mountains. 
At last Herr Zeller secured his concession, 
on December 2tst, 1894. It stipu- 
lated, among other things, that persons 
climbing to the summit on foot should 
have free access to all parts of it; and 
that the Company should spend 100,000 
francs on a permanent observatory at the 
Jungfrau station, for meteorological, 
tellural, and other physical researches, 
and contribute an extra thousand francs 
a month towards its expenses. At last, 
also, the great financial problem was 
solved, and the works were begun in 
1897. 

Most Swiss visitors know that fine crest 
of rocks dotted with green pastures which 
links the Eiger Alp with the Wengern. It 
is one of the pleasantest sights in the 
neighbourhood of Grindelwald, and _ if 
you go there by the railway from Lauter- 
brunnen, you land in full view of it at the 
station of “Little” Scheidegg, 6700 feet 
above the sea. It is from here that the 
Jungfrau line commences, and in less than 


a mile and a quarter, when you stop at 
the first of its stations, you have ascended 
nearly a thousand feet, and find yourself 
surveying the pretty town of Miirren far 
below. And this is one of the chief 
features of the line, this new and startling 
point of view at every stopping-place. 
Kach station unfolds a new panorama ; 
and opens up to the scientist and the 
nature-lover a fresh field of work and 
interest. And if ever, as is possible, the 
summits of the Eiger and the Ménch 
are pierced by means of lifts spreading 
there from the line, the startling effect 
will be more pronounced than ever. 
About a quarter of a mile above 
Kigergletscher, the line curves towards 
the north, and enters the great tunnel, 
which now penetrates as far as Eismeer, 
and continues to the Jungfrau plateau 
station. This tunnel is eventually to be 
six miles long, and for most of the distance 
runs very near one or other of the outer 
faces of the mountains. The tunnel 
stations are formed by one or more 
galleries, hewn out of the rock, and give 
a far view of mountain and valley, snow 
and glacier. The line continues along 
the great wall north-west of the Eiger 
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From a Photo by Ormiston Smith Bros, 
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The Jungfrau from the Wengern Alp, 


At Jungfraujoch, the tunnel is in the centre of the narrow saddle : hence, shafts can be pierced through to both slopes 


of the mountain, 
Massif of the peak as viewed from the Wengernalp. 


until well underneath the Mittellegi glacier. 
There are two stations in the magnificent 
Kiger precipices. ‘The first is Rothstock, 
(8300 feet). Rothstock is less than a 
couple of miles from the rail-head, and 
it is an easy walk from here to the bold 
crag of the Eiger Rothstock (8754 feet), 
which commands a magnificent panorama 
of the Eiger, the Monch, and the Jung- 
frau, and a distant one of the Jura chain. 
Irom the next station three openings have 
been cut through to the face of the 
mountain, to obtain a thrilling view of 
the Grindelwald Valiey far below, and a 
wide-spreading panorama extending as 
far as the Black Torest and the Vosges. 
From Grindelwald, looking upwards with 
a telescope, one can just locate the three 
tiny-looking holes in the great wall of 
rock, 6000 feet above; but when dark- 
ness falls, the station at once catches the 
eye, for the three recesses are brilliantly 
illuminated, and the beams of a powerful 
electric searchlight, fixed in one of them, 
sweep high across the valley. It looks 
looks like a lighthouse or outpost of 
triumph in a region of unearthly mystery 
and danger. 


Above this latter station, again, the tunnel runs close to the near side of the Jungfrau, i.e. the 


3eyond, the line describes a great 
curve, and after traversing the limestone 
layer which forms the Eiger, it passes 
towards the south-east slope cf the moun- 
tain, and then turns towards the Eiger 
Ridge, whence it runs in nearly a straight 
line up to the Jungfrau. Under the 
Eiger Ridge, in the grand and imposing 
Viescherwand, lies the new LTismeer 
station, at an altitude of 10,042 feet, and 
a distance from Scheidegg of three miles. 
By this time we are well above the line 
of perpetual snow and ice, and the tourist 
looks out on glacial surroundings of the 
most magnificent character, We are 
surrounded, in fact, by a sea of ice, as 
the name implies. It is a sheer drop of 
150 feet from the galleries to the ice-field, 
and the descent can be made by a rope- 
ladder. T'rom here the view embraces 
the deeply crevassed Grindelwald Fies- 
cherfirn (a glacier in the making), the 
Bergli Hut, the whole chain of the 
Schreckhorner, and the desolate stretches 
of ice and snow that lie between the 
last-named and the Eiger. Thence, 
running deep under the large slope of 
the ridge, the line takes the direction of 
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sides permits the 
traveller to see both 
slopes of the range. 
On the one hand, 
towards the south, 


he sees in all its 
majesty the im- 
mense Aletsch 
glacier, and on the 
other the abyss 
where lies, 4500 
feet below, the 
green pastures of 
Little Scheidegg. 
From here it is 


possible to descend 
the southern slope 
to the Jungfraufirn, 
and thence down 
to the Great Aletsch 
glacier via the Con- 








Entrance to the six-mile tunnel to the summit of the Jungfrau. 


The tunnel begins above Eigergletscher station and now extends for three-and-a-half miles 


to Eismeer station, 


the Monch, and passes vertically under 
the summit towards the Upper Monchjoch. 
Continuing in the same direction, it dips 
towards the Jungfraujoch, and reaches 
the fifth intermediate station, which stands 
at an altitude of 11,142 feet, and leaves 
Scheidegg six miles away. Here a double 
shaft towards the Bernese and Valais 


cordia Hut. From 
this well-known spot 
you can touch the 
Eggishorn, and 
then (passing on the way the beautiful 
and mysterious Marjelen See), descend 
to the nether world in the pleasant region 
of the Rhone Valley. 

Lastly, reascending through the ridge, 
the completed line will enter the rocky 
mass forming the Jungfrau summit, wind 
spirally round the uppermost block of the 
mountain, and 
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emerge in the rocks 
on a plateau well 
known to the guides 
at 13,000 feet above 
sea-level, and 73 
miles from  Schei- 
degg. This platform 
of a thousand square 
feet lies 239 feet 
below the snow- 
covered summit, and 
is free from snow 
during the summer 
months. From this 
level, a perpendicular 
lift will convey pas- 
sengers to the highest 
pinnacle of the Jung- 
frau, 13,668 feet 
above the level of 
the sea. And the 
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The Marjelen See—subsiding. 


This beautiful glacier lake, which the tourist will be able to reach from the Jungfrau as all 
station, disappears by draining away through the wall of the Aletsch Glacier at 


irregular intervals of years, 


view thus afforded, 
the world 
embraces 
whole Alpine 


knows, 
the 
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region of Switzer- 
land. 

The construction 
of the line has so 
far been a slow and 
laborious —_under- 
taking, chiefly ow- 
ing to the intense 
hardness of the 
limestone’ and 
gneiss through 
which the great 
tunnel is being 
driven, and_ the 
only compensation 
is the fact that it 
requires no lining 
of brick of 
masonry. 

The dimensions 
of the tunnel are 
14 feet in height 














by 12 feet in 


The Eismeer station, 10,042 ft. above sea level. 


breadth. rhe first Showing how the galleries are reached by transverse tunnels from the running tunnel. 


section of the line, 

to LEigergletscher, 

was opened for traffic in the summer of 
1898, a year after commencement; the 
fourth, from Eigerwand to Eismeer, in 
August 1905; and it is now anticipated 
the whole line will be finished about 1gro. 
Then, and not till then, the once inacces- 
sible summit, that was trodden by human 
foot for the first time in 1811 (and the 
feat was repeated 


In the latter a train is standing. 


started, for he died in the prime of life, 
in 1899. It would almost appear as 
though fate avenged the Alps on men 
who conspire to eat into their vitals. 
Herr Julius Brandt, the engineer and 
contractor for the Simplon Tunnel, died 
suddenly and unexpectedly just when his 
great undertaking was_half-completed ; 





only four times in 
about half a cen- 
tury), will be ren- 
dered accessible to 
every man, woman, 
and child with 
forty-five francs to 
spend. Moreover, 
travellers will be 
able to say that 
they have “ walked 
up”; for between 
the inner and outer 
cylinders of the lift 
shaft a corkscrew 
stairway is to be 
fitted. Truly the 
promoters of the 
enterprise know 
their public ! 

The daring pro- 














jector only lived 
long enough to see 
his scheme fairly 


One of the galleries at Eismeer station. 


View towards the open. 
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View of the Eismeer and Shreckhorner chain from the 


galleries at Eismeer station. 


and M. Favre, the chief engineer of 
the St. Gothard, expired from an 
apoplectic seizure whilst superintend- 
ing the last touches to the vaulting 
of the “Bad Place” within the 
second Alpine tunnel. 

When people hear that only a 
hundred miners are employed on 
the Jungfrau Railway works they 
express surprise. But they forget that 
this is no ordinary mountain railway, 
and progress can only be made from 
railhead in a narrow-gauge tunnel. 
It is out of the question to split up 
the works into several stages; for 
power, stores and provisions could 
never be conveyed over a waste of 
glaciers, snow-fields, and rocks, which 
is absolutely inaccessible for many 
months of the year, and is constantly 
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swept by avalanches. The work 
goes on unceasingly. ‘The Italian 
miners are organised in three eight- 
hour shifts; but there is more pro- 
gress in the winter time, of course, 
when the ordinary traffic has ceased. 
At present the tunnel past Eismeer 
is a hive of industry. ‘The buzzing 
noise of the drills eating their way 
upwards in hard limestone is loudly 
audible. When an ‘‘attaque” of 
five holes has been bored, it is 
blasted with electrically detonated 
dynamite cartridges. At each ex- 
plosion it sounds as though the 
mountain above, behind, and below 
one had been struck with a colossal 

















The great Aletsch Glacier. 


This will be seen in its whole extent, and is easily reached from 
the Jungfraujoch station. 
covered range on the reader's left; 


The Jungfraujoch is the snow- 
on the right is the 


Monch, and next to the Ménch are the peaks of the Triez- 
berg and Eiger. 

















View of the deeply-crevassed Grindelwald Fiescherfirn from 


the right-hand gallery at Eismeer station. 


sledge-hammer, and that the whole 
superincumbent mass must be top- 
pling down. Volleys of stones rain 
down the front of the galleries, and 
rattle with a noise of rifle-shots as 
they strike the ice-sea, while the 
great bang itself echoes again and 
again among the surrounding snow- 
peaks, 

The headquarters of the works are 
at Kigergletscher, with comfortable 
barracks for the engineering staff and 
the miners, workshops, food and fuel 
stores, locomotive sheds, and dyna- 
mite magazines, together with a bakery 
and a hospital. The bakery, which 
is electrically operated, bakes fresh 
bread daily for all of the employés, 
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and in winter time an electrical ap- 
paratus is constantly at work melting 
the ice to provide drinking-water. 
The water thus obtained can only be 
used, however, in the preparation of 
hot beverages, such as tea, coffee, 
and soup, or be drunk mixed with 
wine or spirits. As Eigergletscher is 
completely cut off from the outside 
world for six months of the year, great 
stores of fuel and provisions (not 
forgetting cigars), sufficient to last 
the residential community eight 
months, are collected here in the 
autumn. ‘The financial success of the 
enterprise is no longer in doubt. 
Following the usual practice of 
mountain rack railways, the position 
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The Concordia Hut (9415 ft.) at the foot of the Triezberg. 


Ascending the Jungfrau from the Valals side, the night is usually, 

















Grindelwald Upper Glacier. 


The Wetterhorn railway will pass along the Enge, which runs 
150 ft. above the plateau of the glacier between the ice falls. 


of the locomotive is behind the train 
ascending, and in front of it descend- 
ing, hence there is no strain on the 
couplings. ‘The speed of the trains 
ascending and descending is about 
seven kilometres an hour. It would 
be unadvisable to run any faster, not 
only from the standpoint of safety, 
but for the reason that to convey 
passengers up a greater difference of 
altitude than 5000 feet an hour may 
cause mountain sickness, ‘The round 
trip of the summit is to cost 45 
francs. 

There is an instance close at hand 
of the perils and disadvantages of a 
mountain railway which runs upon 
the surface. In August 1904 a con- 
cession was granted by the authorities 
of the Haute Savo’e for an electric 
rack railway from the wayside station 


spenthere. ‘The hut will be two hours distant 
from the Jungfraujoch station, 


of Le Fayet to the summit of Mont 
Blanc. ‘The plans are generally 
similar to those of the Jungfrau line, 
and the principal difference lies in 
the amount of tunnelling, for the new 
line has only three tunnels, measur- 
ing two miles out of its total of 
twelve in all. The advantage of the 
open-air line is the magnificent view 
it affords from start to finish; but, 
on the other hand, it is bound to 
disfigure the mountain somewhat, it 
cannot be worked for many months 
in the year, and it is exposed to 
avalanches and falling rocks and 
stones. 

















Wetterhorn Railway. 


A view of the departure station : above the house may be seen, 
suspended in mid air from the temporary cable, a pair of 


crossed beams ascending to the Enge station, 1 


350 ft. above. 


Passengers will ascend in the same way, and at the same 


angle, 
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From the terminus of the line as at 
present conceded a further length of 
about 24 miles will be required to reach 
the summit of Mont Blanc, which is 
15,780 feet above sea-level, or nearly 
3000 feet higher than the Aiguille du 
Gottter, where the first stage ends. How 
this remaining distance wiil be covered 
appears to be as yet uncertain. Probably 
the line will be continued in tunnels, al- 
though there is talk of conveying the 
passengers in the open by means of 
electric sledges. It is intended to run 
ten trains a day up Mont Blanc. 

Long before the tourist is able to ride 
to the summit of the Jungfrau or Mont 
Blanc the steepest precipices of the Wet- 
terhorn will have been conquered for 
him. The new line up the Wetterhorn is 
entirely different from all other mountain 
railways, being an electric elevated mono- 
rail scheme, on exactly the same principle 
as Langen’s railway between Barmen and 
Elberfeld, Germany, where a_tramcar 
body is suspended from running gear 
on an overhead rail structure. Hitherto 
the only mountain mono-rail line was 
the Vesuvius railway as originally con- 
structed. 

The Wetterhorn line starts at the snout 
of the Grindelwald Upper Glacier, at a 
point ten minutes’ walk from the Hotel 
Wetterhorn and forty-five minutes’ walk 
from the village of Grindelwald. 

Here, from an altitude of 4000 feet, 
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the line ascends to the eyrie on which 
the Enge station is built, and from its 
projecting masonry piers one looks sheer 
down into the valley, 1300 feet below. 
At present only a temporary light aerial 
cable-way, for the transport of materials, 
connects it with the starting-place, and 
anchorages of enormous strength have 
had to be provided for the main cables. 
From this point the mono-rail line runs 
due north and south for about a mile, 
perched on the Enge itself, which has 
been widened for its reception. Finally, 
it soars almost perpendicularly to the 
stony hollow in which stands the Gleck- 
stein Club Hut. This, the only club 
hut that can be seen from Grindelwald, 
is built at a height of 7671 feet, and 
here the mono-rail line terminates, It 
would be possible to take it up to 
the very summit of “ Peak of Tempests,” 
12,150 feet above sea-level; but the 
Jungfrau Railway Company, alarmed at 
the idea of the competition, acquired a 
controlling influence, and vetoed any 
higher ascent. 

The Wetterhorn Railway was only com- 
menced last summer, but the first section 
to the Enge may be open for traffic this 
tourist season, And although the line is 
unable to compete with the Jungfrau and 
Mont Blanc lines in respect of altitude, 
it will be able to claim the distinction 
of being the dizziest mountain railway 
in the world, 


(Except where specified the photographs were taken by the Author.) 

















The Wetterhorn, showing the route of the railway. 


From a Photo by Ormiston Smith Bros, 













in the year of grace 1586 than 
Delfina Leoni, as she walked with 
her lover, Bresca, through the sunny 
streets of Rome towards the Piazza San 
Pietro, where the great Pontiff Sixtus V. 
was to erect the obelisk which casts its 
shadow over the Piazza to-day. 

She had come with her parents on a 
pilgrimage to Rome. This was her first 
visit to the Eternal City, and she knew 
that in all probability it would also be 
her last; for they were only poor flower- 
sellers in Bordighera, and the journey 
cost many scudi. 

Bresca had come as a pilgrim also, from 
Genoa. He was the master of a marble 
boat, and had made the acquaintance of 
Delfina when he put his heavily-laden 
lateen into Bordighera to escape the 
treacherous tramontana and the angry 
white horses which swept over his sunken 
decks. 

‘Hast thou heard speak of last night’s 
edict ?” asked Bresca. 

‘* What edict, Lumaca mia?” she said, 
calling him by his nickname. 

“Tt is written up at St. Peter’s, the 
Forum, Ara Cceli, Il Gesu—everywhere ; 
and thou hast not even seen there was 
one!” 

“Ma! I find the Latin tongue even 
harder to understand than thy Genoese ! ” 
said Delfina, shaking the dark curls from 
her eyes, and looking slyly at Bresca from 
beneath her black veil. 

“Then thou shalt not hear what the 
edict is,” said the sailor. 

‘* But, caro Lumaca, I don’t want to 
hear about it; I only want to hear about 
thee.” 

* About me, little one? Since I last 
saw thee I lost a cargo of marble during 
the autumn storms ; and now I ama poor 
man. Who knows now when we shall 
marry ?” 

“T know !” 

“Then thou must be as clever as thou 
art beautiful! But this I swear: we will 


Pr intte there was no happier girl 
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marry only when we can live as befits the 
prettiest girl in Bordighera.” 


“Lumaca! Lumaca! Since when 
hast thou learnt to play the courtier ? ” 

“Since I knew thee,” said Bresca. 

“Aha!” said Delfina, with a curl of 
her delicate lips, “then there was no 
necessity to flatter the others ?” 

“It is three years,” said the sailor 
meditatively, “since first I saw thee 
tending thy father’s palm-trees in Bordi- 
ghera. Since then I have worked for 
thee alone, yet I am grown no richer. 
Tell me, Delfina, when dost thou think 
we shall marry ?” 

“Something tells me we shall be 
married soon—-very, very soon, and that 
is why I am so happy. I will sing and 
dance for thee. . . . See!” and Delfina 
broke into a Genoese song, the words of 
which survive to the present day : 


Delfinetta, 
Lanternetta, 

Stella piccena, ma bella, 
Che te ghia? 
Fantaxia 

De passa cosi  umo? 
Quello raggio 
De lumetto 
Cose netto 

Aelo lume da viaggio! 


She had run some way in front of 
Bresca as she was singing, when suddenly 
she noticed that he was not with her, and 
that she was being eyed by some pilgrims 
who stood by a tavern door, discussing 
the forthcoming event as they quaffed 
their red Chianti. 

“Sing on, my pretty bird,” said one 
of them, a small, ill-conditioned fellow, 
with unsteady gait: “in all the plains of 
Lombardy I have not seen so fair a maid, 
nor heard so sweet a voice. I see my 
charmer is alone . . .” 

‘Thou seest too much,” growled Bresca, 
arriving on the scene: “ who art thou, 
with thy red nose and hungry look ?” 

‘“‘T am a philosopher, most honourable 
sir. I can prophesy thy span of life, or 
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whom thou wilt marry, and when. I can 
read the lines upon thy palm, divine from 
a crystal, or advise thee according to the 
constellations and zodiac. And all for 
half a scudo, O most magnanimous sir !” 

“Then tell me when I shall marry,” 
said the superstitious Genoese. 

“ And the half-scudo, O most generous 
benefactor ? ” 


“Halfscudo! Dog! Thy whole 
carcase is not worth so much, Come 
here!” Bresca’s eye brooked no refusal. 


He caught the soothsayer by the ear, and 
showed him his left palm. 

“Speak the truth, if thou canst. Do 
the lines on my hand say when I shall 
marry ?” 

The pilgrim glanced for a moment at 
Bresca’s palm, then furtively at Bresca’s 
face. The latter was angry, but credulous, 
and engaged in watching Delfina’s gestures, 
who beckoned to him to come away. 
The soothsayer hesitated; then, either 
from some inspiration, or merely from 
vinous bravado, he said : 

“Thou wilt (hiccup) be married this 
very day.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“Swine!” said Bresca, tweaking the 
soothsayer’s ear, “and son of a swine! 
Keep thy jests for thine own kind !” 

There was a quick scuffle: Bresca 
seized a wicker-covered flagon of wine 
and broke it over the soothsayer’s head. 
The laughing pilgrims now hastily re- 
treated into the tavern, for they knew 
better than to scoff at an angry Genoese. 
Delfina implored her lover to come away. 





“Hr—r—r! Thou mangy scoundrel, 
thou But Bresca’s vocabulary was 


as copious as it was untranslatable. He 
sheathed the knife he had drawn a 
moment before, for his temper was quick 
to cool, and besides, he became conscious 
of Delfina’s imperious little face, and 
heard her telling him to come away. 

‘* Mayest thou die to-day in the Piazza! 
Santissimo Bambino Benedetto, hear my 
prayer !” muttered the soothsayer. 

And Bresca, as he left him, pointed 
his index and little finger at the man, the 
sign of the yetfatura, which averts the evil 
eye. 

“OQ Lumaca, Lumaca,” said Delfina, ‘ I 
see that even when walking with me thou 
must needs brawl with every loafer in the 
streets,” 

“Cara mia, what could I do? 
sulted me.” 


He in- 
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“Tnsulted thee, indeed ! Thou shouldest 
be ashamed, instead of seeking to justify 
thyself.” 

“Dearest Delfina, I am ashamed, 
ashamed, ashamed—but what would you 
have me do?” 

“?Tis easy to talk,” said Delfina, with 
a twinkle in her large brown eyes. She 
was a child of impulse herself, and even 
more excitable than Bresca. “Tis easy 
to talk, but thou must remember that 
thou art not in Genoa now, under a Doge, 
but in Rome, under the strongest Pope 
there has ever been. Seest thou those 
four skeletons yonder, hanging upon the 
bridge by St. Angelo? A Roman told 
me that they have hung there for nearly 
a year. ‘They are the bones of four 
brothers who were found bearing arms a 
few hours after the election of our Holy 
Father. Men say they hang there as 
a witness to the saying: ‘While Sixtus 
lives every criminal must die ’.” 

“Then if a man insults me in this city, 
may I only answer him with words ?” 

“Tf thou didst, thou wouldst get the 
worst of the argument !” laughed Delfina ; 
“but in this case, at any rate, the fault 
lay with thee.” 

** Serv'assai, he began the dispute.” 

“That is a child’s excuse. No, I am 
very angry with thee, Bresca. ‘Thy moods 
change as an April day. Thy impulses 
come as the summer squalls upon our 
sea. Now, hast thou ever seen me do 
a thing without first thinking of the 
results 2?” 

“Mm—m—m-—m.” 

“ Hast thou ever?” demanded Delfina 
as their eyes met. 

Bresca was fascinated ; he meekly gave 
the desired answer. 

“Of course thou never hast!” 
continued ; ‘‘ thou on the contrary 

“Ves, 1 know; but I will try and be 
just like thee in the future,” said Bresca, 
wondering whether she would take him in 
jest. 

* As nearly as thou canst,” said Delfina 
solemnly. 

For some minutes there was a silence. 
In the lovers’ minds there was a certain 
prescience that something important was 
to happen to them upon that autumn day. 
But Bresca did not know that in a few 
hours his name would be on every one’s 
lips, and that (though for this he cared 
little) his name would go down to posterity 
linked with the obelisk of Heliogabalus, 


she 
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“ Am I forgiven, Delfina?” asked the 
sailor, as they entered the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s,” 

‘Perhaps, if you will be good.” 

“And ... you do love me, don’t 
you?” 


“ Perhaps,” she repeated, smiling. “ But 
? ? to) 
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distinctly hear his commands, no sound or 
murmur is to be heard from the populace, 
under summary punishment of death.” 
While speaking, they had mingled with 
the great crowd on the Piazza. 
“Look,” said Delfina, making a face, 


“at those horrible gallows. I suppose 


wtf 


“*Thou wilt (hiccup) be married this very day.’” 


tell me of the edict which thou sayest is 
posted in every church and market.” 
“Tis well thou hast reminded me of 
it ; thou must mark my words. Our Holy 
Father has made Domenico Fontana, 
who built the Lateran, responsible for 
raising the obelisk. He alone is to give 
the orders; and, that the workmen may 


they are to hang any one who makes a 
noise while the obelisk is being raised ?” 

“Yes, men say that, unless the obelisk 
goes up, Fontana himself will hang there. 
Last night he went to ask a blessing on 
the work. ‘The Pope told him, so rumour 
goes, that he would bless him after the 
day’s work was over, if all went well; 
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if not, that he would say mass for him 
instead.” 

“Tis an idle tale, Lumaca—God for- 
give thee for repeating it.” 

‘*At any rate,” said Bresca, with a laugh, 
“if the obelisk does not go up, I wager 
somebody will suffer. I pity Domenico 
Fontana, for I do not think he knows as 
much about this matter as the master of a 
certain marble boat.” 

“Oh! of course,” said Delfina, “it is 
quite clear that the work should have 
been entrusted to thee. Thou knowest 
so much concerning obelisks !” 

“T have handled heavy pieces of marble 
all my life, and know a few things of which 
our young Domenico is ignorant.” 

* Tell me one of them, Lumaca,” said 
Delfina incredulously. 

** Let me think, Delfina—let me think, 
and I will tell thee something that he is 
sure to forget. . .. The ropes, for instance. 
I wager he will not wet them at the critical 
moment ! ” 

“ When 7s the critical moment ?” 

“Wait, and thou shall learn. Canst 
thou see, little one, from where we are 
in the crowd?” 

“Yes, thank you, little one: I am only 
two fingers shorter than thou!” Delfina 
drew herself up to her full height, and her 
white teeth glittered in the sun as she 
laughed. 

“Sometimes thou art even _ taller,” 
retorted the lusty Genoese, catching her 
by the elbows and lifting her up. 





“Ha! ha! ha! Like two young 
kittens,” said a raucous voice behind 
them. It was the soothsayer, who had 


followed at their heels. Anticipating 
Bresca, he continued in the same breath: 
“Stay thy hand, I warn thee. Dost 
thou not see those two brave men 
yonder, all in gold and black and red? 
I have but to call them, if thou darest 
to put thy coarse hands on me again.” 

“He speaks true; they are of the 
Papal Guard ; beware of them,” whispered 
Delfina. 

Suddenly a word was passed—like 
lightning it went from mouth to mouth 
throughout the vast assemblage. 

1] Papa! Il Papa!” 

Then from the Vatican 
** Viva il Papa!” 

Such a crowd! ‘The kaleidoscopic 
colours of the Roman contadine stood 
out in brilliant relief from the darker 
and travel-worn garb of the pilgrims, 


precincts : 
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The air was alive with waving kerchiefs 
and scarves, and in the distance could 
be seen the gaudy uniform of the Swiss 
Guard, who made a passage for the 
pageant—their white-plumed helmets 
standing high above the crowd. 

“Viva! Viva! Viva il Santo Padre!” 

The crowd surged hither and thither in 
a frenzy of enthusiasm. Delfina stood 
upon tiptoe, straining her eyes to see the 
white figure and the great chair, which 
moved onwards with a peculiar swaying 
motion, borne aloft by servants in a livery 
of the brightest crimson. 

Delfina did not see the gently waving 
peacock-feathers, or the gorgeous cardinals 
who walked behind them. She had eyes 
for nothing save the Fisherman’s Ring as 
it flashed from side to side, while Sixtus 
gave the Papal benediction to his kneeling 
subjects. 

Presently, as the procession moved 
onward with all the pomp of temporal as 
well as spiritual power, there was a clash 
of arms, and the Swiss Guard fell upon 
their knees at the salute. 

Delfina knew that the Pope was just 
passing: she found herself kneeling, and, 
as in a dream, she saw the triple crown 
against the blue sky, the jewels flashing in 
the bright sunlight ; and the roar of the 
crowd to the left of them never ceased. 

When Delfina arose, radiant, she heard 
Bresca saying: ‘Why, little one, thou 
art white and trembling, as if something 
terrible was to happen.” 

‘*No, Bresca, Iam happy. Only hold 
my hand and stay near me; the crowd is 
so vast.” 

“It is. Perhaps there has never been 
so big a crowd before. Look about, cara 
mia, for you will never see such a sight 
again.” 

Somehow Bresca seemed to reassure 
her, and she soon found courage to 
observe the proceedings in the centre of 
the Piazza, where a space had been cleared 
around the obelisk. The procession 
reached its halting-place, and the silver 
trumpets rang out in tones so_ beautiful 
that only they who have heard them can 
realise the majesty of sound. Presently 
from every corner of the Piazza resounded 
the cry of “ Silentium ! ” 

A tense silence followed. To Delfina 
it seemed as if the sound of her breathing 
could be heard all over the Piazza. There 
was a short prayer, during which the 
spectators stood, and only the workmen 











“Then Sixtus sprang to his feet and extended two fingers in blessing,” 
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and ecclesiastics knelt. And then the 
work began. 

The obelisk lay like a leviathan across 
the Piazza. Nine hundred workmen were 
to be employed to lift it, with great levers 
of iron, shafts of oak, and a mile of the 
stoutest rope from Bologna. It would 
indeed be a scandal if Christian Rome, 
with all these resources, couid not succeed 
in raising an obelisk which had_ been 
brought across the seas and put up in that 
very city some sixteen hundred years ago 
by pagans, in the time of the Empire. 

Yet men said that nought but a miracle 
could raise the giant obelisk, and Domenico 
Fontana himself, though he gave his 
directions to the workmen calmly enough, 
could not but realise that the sword of 
Damocles hung over his head. 

Ropes had been bent round the obelisk 
near the top, and these ran through a 
complex arrangement of pulleys made fast 
to great stakes sunk deeply into the 
ground, Several hundreds of workmen 
held the slack of the rope, ready to 
tighten at Domenico’s word of command. 
The obelisk was raised as far as possible 
by rollers of wood placed under the head, 
the base being well secured. 

As soon as everything was in working 
order, Fontana gave the necessary direc- 
tions, and every muscle was strained to 
move the obelisk upwards. 

But it did not stir. 

The ropes were strained to their utmost 
tension, and the bare feet of the workers 
slid upon the slippery cobbles in super- 
human efforts to set the great column in 
motion, yet it did not rise one inch above 
its supports. 

At length the workmen’s energy began 
to flag, and Sixtus stirred uneasily in his 
chair. 

If the obelisk were not raised all Europe 
would know of it, for the ambassadors 
from the various courts were present at 
the ceremony ; and he, the head of Chris- 
tian Rome, would have to acknowledge 
himself baffled by a task which the pagan 
emperors had succeeded in overcoming. 

“The Pope frowns,” whispered Bresca 
very softly: “it bodes no good for all 
concerned if he finds he has come on a 
fruitless errand.” 

Delfina nodded, and whispered into 
Bresca’s ear: “ Look! they have started 
to pull again. If nothing happens this 
time, what will they do?” 
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“Who knows? They should wet the 
ropes ere they start to pull, so as to begin 
raising the obelisk.” 

“See! ‘There is Domenico Fontana 
speaking with the Pope,” said Delfina 
presently. 

“Zitto! Zitto! Thou must not speak 
so loud: some of the Papal Guard might 
hear.” 

Delfina was silent, and watched the 
proceedings with an ever-increasing in- 
terest. Being of an imperious and 
energetic nature, it was maddening to 
her to watch Fontana trying every sort 
of device except the one Bresca had 
recommended, 

She longed to tell him to wet the ropes. 

Though in a humble sphere of life, she 
nad been accustomed to have her opinions 
respected and sought for, by men at least. 
Thus, though not naturally conceited, she 
had quite unconsciously begun to think 
of herself as a somewhat privileged being. 
Her pretty face and her innate tact had 
often saved her from situations rendered 
awkward by her rash disposition. 

And as both workmen and populace 
became more despairing, so did the 
desire within her to shout grow rore 
overwhelming. ‘Why don’t they wet 
the ropes?” she murmured, her nostrils 
dilating with excitement and annoyance. 

Several people close around her heard 
the remark, and turned round to stare. 

Bresca was in an agony lest some 
constable or informer should hear. He 
pinched her arm angrily, but Delfina was 
far too excited to take warning. 

““Why don’t they wet the ropes?” she 
reiterated, with unblinking eyelids: “they 
must—they shall!” And before Bresca 
could stop her a clear voice rang forth : 

“ Bagnac ae cime !”* 

The cry was heard all over the Piazza 
with electrical effect. Men turned this 
way and that, to see who it was who had 
deliberately courted death. The Pope 
himself looked sternly amongst the crowd, 
though more in relief at having found a 
scapegoat than in anger at his command 
being disobeyed. 

The Papal Guard had seized upon 
Delfina in an instant. 

“No, not her,” said Bresca, rising to 
the emergency: “it was I—it was I: take 
me!” 

“T said it,” said Delfina simply. 

“Which of you was it?—methinks it was 





* In Genoese this means, ‘‘ Wet the ropes ! ” 
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a woman’s voice,” said the officer of the 


party. “ Here, can any one in this crowd 
tell me which of these two peasants 
spoke ?” 


There was a general silence ; the by- 
standers refrained from speaking, partly 
from timidity and partly from charity. 
But the soothsayer had seen his oppor- 
tunity. 

“Noble officer, if I may make so bold 
as to contradict thee, it was the man 
who spoke.” 

“ Liar }” 
unanimously, 

“What!” said the officer to Bresca: 
“just now thou didst swear that the voice 
was thine !” 

Bresca was silent. 

“ Curse you all!” continued the officer, 
“T will hang you all three if I can. 
Fall out, Guards, and take these three 
prisoners.” 

Thus, amidst the awed silence of the 
multitude, the trio were marched towards 
the scaffold. 

The soothsayer, who knew of the 
venerable custom which decreed that he 
who accused an innocent person should 
himself suffer punishment, began to 
heartily regret ever having indulged his 
spite. 

But nothing escaped the keen eyes of 
Sixtus the Tifth, and as the party were 
passing the Papal throne he beckoned to 
the officer. ‘The party halted, and pre- 
sently the latter returned with instructions 
that the prisoners were to be brought 
before the Pontiff. 

“JT heard but one voice: wherefore do 
ye hang three people ?” said the Pope in 
honeyed tones. 

“'This, Holy Father, is the informant. 
We arrested him lest he gave false 
evidence,” said the officer, pointing to the 
trembling soothsayer. 

“Well, informant, which of these twain 
spoke ?” 

“OQ Holy Father, the man_ spoke, 
Holy Father.” 

“Then he has a woman’s voice. Didst 
thou speak?” said the Pope, suddenly 
turning upon Bresca. , 

“Holy Father, it was I who spoke,” 
said Delfina quickly. 

“Silence! Didst thou speak, man ?— 
answer me at once.” 


said Delfina and_ Bresca 


The lie stuck in Bresca’s throat. ‘‘ No, 
Holy Father.” 
‘Then arrest the informant, He shall 
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be scourged. Now, what is thy name, 
man?” said the Pope, again addressing 
Bresca, 

“Bresca Giovanni, detto Il Lumaca, 
Most Holy Father.” 

“And thy trade ?” 

“T am the master of a marble boat, 
Holy Father.” 

The Pope whispered some questions to 
the officer, and then turned again towards 
Bresca., 

“Thou toldest our guard a lie just now. 
We scourge liars, when we do not hang 
them. Dost thou know this maiden?” 

“Holy Father, we would have married 
had God permitted.” 

“ And thou didst lie to save her!” said 
the Pope, with quick intuition. ‘‘ Hast 
thou aught to say, girl?” 

*Q Holy Father, let what I said be 
done, and the obelisk will go up.” 

“Well, what didst thou say?” asked 
the Pope. 

“Wet the ropes, O Holy Father, and 
Bresca says that the obelisk will most 
surely rise,” 

With a sudden emotion Delfina covered 
her face with her hands; her curiosity, 
however, permitted her to look through 
her fingers. 

Sixtus the Fifth sat high in his crimson 
chair, mute and terrible, dominating the 
silent crowd. 

Never in the whole history of the 
Church had a Pope been so universally 
respected and feared in matters temporal. 
Ever since the frightened Conclave had 
discovered that the lame and aged 
Cardinal Peretti could cast away his 
crutches when elected Pope, his word had 
been law in Rome. And law in Rome 
had hitherto been almost unheard of. 

“Wet the ropes? wet the ropes?” 
said the Pope, stroking his beard,—“ what 
good would that do?” 

“Q Most Holy Father,” said Delfina, 
bending forward, and kissing the Pontiff’s 
foot, “ Most Holy Father, let him wet the 
ropes and see if the obelisk will not go 
up.” Her brown eyes as she gazed into 
his face for any sign of mercy would have 
fascinated a saint. 

3ut the Pope knit his brows and looked 
away; yet, as his frown grew deeper, 
Delfina noticed the flicker of a smile pass 
and vanish across the wrinkled face. 

Soldiers and people, even the scarlet 
cardinals, listened eagerly for his answer. 

“So be it! We give this man,” he 
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said, indicating Bresca, “the entire Like oil upon the stormy sea his stern 


command of the operations for the next 
ten minutes. During that time he shall 
do what he thinks fit to raise the obelisk. 
If he succeeds with his scheme of wet 
ropes, we will grant him his life; if not, 
we will see what a dry rope will do around 
his neck.” 

A low murmur ran through the crowd. 

“ Silence !” thundered the Pope; and 
Bresca, with a glad heart and many 
obeisances, backed away from the Papal 
throne to the scene of operations. 

Delfina remained kneeling and motion- 
less, like a beautiful statue but for her 
moving lips. She was praying from the 
very depths of her soul. ‘The faith, she 
thought, which could move mountains 
would surely raise the obelisk. 

Bresca, meanwhile, had ordered all the 
hauling gear to be stretched to its utmost 
tension, and then firmly secured. When 
the ropes were well taut, men stationed 
throughout their length received orders 
to drench them with water. ; 

This had the desired effect : the ropes 
contracted! The crowd gave vent to an 
ill-repressed murmur, for the obelisk had 
begun to lift and sway above its supports. 

With new hope the hundreds of work- 
men pulled might and main at the dripping 
ropes. The main difficulty had now been 
overcome, and the higher the obelisk rose 
the easier was the task of lifting it still 
further. 

The Pope straightened himself in his 
chair. He realised that he had been 
saved the ignominy of failure by this 
young Genoese sailor. The obelisk slowly 
rose until, when nearly at fight angles 
with the ground, it cast its shadow over 
the Papal throne. 

Then Sixtus sprang quickly to his feet 
and extended two fingers in blessing. 

“Citizens and pilgrims! witness the 
great triumph of Christianity! ‘The pagan 
obelisk of Heliogabalus stands guardian 
before the greatest church in the universe, 
a testimony to future ages of the might of 
Rome!” 

Then followed a scene of the wildest 
confusion. Some men warmly congratu- 
lated each other on the event, others, 
again, threw their own or their neighbours’ 
hats into the air; but all were unanimous 
in cheering Bresca, Our hero passed 
through the tumult and came and knelt 
by Delfina. 

Presently the Pope stood up again. 


cry of “‘Silentium!” calmed the tossing 
crowd, 

“Tt was the will of God that this 
obelisk. should stand in front of His 
Church,” he said, ‘‘and we have seen 
that a Genoese sailor was the servant 
of God chosen for this work. The sailor 
Bresca, and this maiden, receive Our 
pardon according to Our word, Justice, 
however, must be administered, ere the 
blessing of Heaven can rest upon the 
work we have done this day.” 

Sixtus looked benignantly at the sooth- 
sayer, who knelt with a soldier of the 
Papal Guard on either side of him, 

“The informant was the cause of some 
trouble to us, and is liable to punishment 
according to our laws for giving false 
evidence. We will, however, be very 
lenient with him ”—here the soothsayer 
smiled gratefully and intelligently. ‘‘ We 
will be very lenient with him: remove 
him, and give him thirty-nine lashes.” 

“Santo Padre! Misericordia!” the 
soothsayer screamed, appalled at this 
sentence. 

“And then bathe him in brine,” added 
the Pope, amidst sycophantic laughter. 

Two burly Guardsmen carried the 
soothsayer from the Piazza, petrified and 
unprotesting. 

No doubt, if Delfina and Bresca had 
been modern characters they would have 
petitioned for his pardon. But, in the 
middle ages, the descendants of the race 
which had gloated over the bloody sports 
in the Colosseum had no very generous 
notions of the law of mercy. ‘Truth to 
tell, they both rejoiced at his fate. 

Although determined to punish wrong- 
doers, Sixtus was by no means ill-disposed 
to those who served him well. When he 
spoke to Bresca it was not in the silky, 
unctuous tones he had used heretofore ; 
he seemed at once to become much 
more human. 

‘*Giovanni Bresca, We thank thee in 
the name of the Church and People. 
We not only grant thee thy life, but also 
We give thee leave to ask any favour 
of Us, and it shall be granted. Art thou 
poor ?” 

“’Too poor to marry, Holy Father.” 

“Ha! Where does this maiden live ?” 

“My family are flower-sellers in Bor- 
dighera; we sell palms to the Roman 
churches, Holy Father.” 

“ Bordighera? And thou sellest palms. 











“The Fisherman's ring flashed and sparkled.” 
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... In future every palm 
church in Rome shall come from Bor- 
dighera. We give the town this mono- 
poly, that ye may be rich enough to 
marry and do good works.” 

‘We thank thee, Holy Father! 
thank thee!” 
in unison, 

“And now We give you Our blessing 
on your marriage. Bresca, may thy wife 
be as true as she is pretty. If she find 
thee as good as thou art clever, then 
ye will be happy. We give “you Our 
blessing. . . .” 

The Fisherman’s Ring flashed and 
sparkled ; Sixtus had made the sign of 
the Cross. 

“ Now go ! ” 


for every 


We 
said Bresca and Delfina 


“We thank thee, Holy Father!” re-_ 
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iterated the lovers in chorus. Mere 
words were powerless to express the 
measure of their joy. 

“Go!” repeated the Pope. And with 
a stern sadness he watched the happy 
couple as they threaded their way through 
the cheering crowd. 

Delfina was laughing immoderately ; 
presently she began to cry, and mur- 
mured through her sobs: ‘ Knowest 
thou, L—Lumaca, that if it hadn’t been 
for me we wouldn't have been able to 
marry for y—years !” 

“ But if it hadn’t been for me, little 
one,” responded Bresca, “ we should now 
be in a place where they neither marry 
nor give in marriage!” 

And to this day the palms for all the 
Roman churches come from Bordighera. 


THE STRANGER. 


BY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


OSE-RED glow on the mountain—singing voice of the pine— 


Passion of recognition 





I who pass by a stranger ? 


flash of a light divine: 


Nay, the soul of it all is mine. 


One little homestead—a lattice, round which the roses grow— 


One little path through the daisies—one spot where the lilacs blow— 


The rush and swirl of the river in its rocky bed below. 


I fear the breath of the lilacs, their sweetness is all too sweet ; 


I dare not cross the pathway, I should hear the sound of your feet 


Flying over the daisies to the place where we used to meet. 


Fading ‘glow on the mountain—wailing voice of the pine— 


Deepening roar of the river—and the light that was all divine 


A shadow, that rests for ever, on another soul and mine. 











““*Makes yer feel pleased ter be alive, don't it ?’ 


continues Beer-and-Shrimps.” 


MIXED BATHING. 


BY INGLIS ALLEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLS. 


OME people object to it. And I 
S think that they are right. This is 
not an age for mixing things. Do 
we mix our drinks? Are our ideas 
mixed? our classes? Do we mix 
Philosophy with Creeds? our Art with 
Morals? Do our tradesmen mix with 
dukes >—No. 

By the way, all this is immaterial to 
my story. I’m afraid it must bore you a 
great deal. Please don’t run away: the 
show is about to commence. Are you 
ready? Here goes :— 

The sun strikes unpleasantly hot on 
the back of my neck as I stand with some 


dozens of fellow-sufferers upon the raised 
roped-in platform, impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of the tumbril that is to carry the 
twelve hardest pushers of the company 
to the longed-for goal of a forty minutes’ 
wait on the back of a bathing machine. 
Beneath our feet a white-green sea slowly 
washes a fringe of newspapers and fruit- 
bags nearer and nearer to the cliff behind ; 
before us, beyond the rows of parti-coloured 
machines and the bobbing heads of loud- 
voiced bathers, the sea suddenly becomes 
an ocean, stretching away to the north in 
varying bands of greens and blues, these 
giving place at last to a narrow ribbon of 
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brick-red, itself to melt before the horizon 
into a final margin of deep’ blue-green. 
I wish the gentleman wedged beside me, 
who so evidently has been partaking of 
beer and shrimps, would take it into his 
head to try one of his little boy’s pepper- 
mints. I do think some unity, at least, 
is desirable in these things. 

A convulsive movement of the crowd 
in front apprises me that the cart has 
returned for more passengers, and I press 
forward with the rest towards the end of 
the platform, until brought to a halt by 
the panic-stricken backward struggles of 
the people ahead who have just missed a 
place in the cart. The twelve successful 
pushers are jolting off through the water 
towards the machines—which seen, every 
woman left on the platform regretfully 
abandons her efforts to edge the front 
rank into the sea, and observes that its 
a shame the way people push. Con- 
spicuous among these is a matron with 
a martyred expression, standing by the 
side-rope immediately behind me, accom- 
panied by a successful-looking gentleman 
with the complexion of a ripe cranberry, 
and wearing a black kummerband:-with a 
gold watch-chain over it, to whom she 
remarks in addition that he would come 
and she told him so. Whereat her 
husband, whose complexion becomes 
suddenly explained to me, turns on her 
like lightning. 

“Shut up!” he hisses savagely through 
his teeth, “I’ve had enough of it. 
D’you hear? Shut up!” 

The matron darts an apprehensive 
glance at the people around her; then, 
somewhat reassured, turns to her husband. 
“You brute!” she whispers. ‘ You 
brute !” 

Whatever her husband may have had 
to reply to this is unfortunately lost to me 
by the action of the beer-and-shrimpy 
gentleman, whom—thanks to his little 
boy’s toy balloon—I have managed to 
out-push a little, and who now stands 
with his offspring beside the pair of love- 
birds. He has chosen this opportunity 
to nudge his neighbour conversationally 
in the region of his kummerband. 

“Orl right ter dye fer wettin’ yér 
tootsies,” he remarks affably, “‘ain’t it, 
mate?” 

The gentleman in the kummerband, 
on the point of addressing himself 
furiously to his wife’s ear, turns his head 
and regards the speaker with truculence. 
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“Makes yer feel pleased ter be alive, 
don’t it?” continues Beer-and-Shrimps, 
nothing abashed, and begins to grope in his 
jacket pocket. “’Ave a prawn, ole man ?” 

Kummerband, still a rich cranberry 
colour, makes no_ reply. Beer-and- 
Shrimps, with a puzzled expression, sud- 
denly ceases his groping, and lifting the 
corner of his coat looks down into the 
pocket. ‘Blessed if they ain’t got mixed 
up with the log-worms!” he exclaims 
with amusement. “Excuse fing 
’Ullo! ’ullo! ’ullo! wot’s up?” 

The little boy, with his eyes screwed 
tight into his head and his mouth wide 
open; is discharging a melancholy howl 
into space. 

“Wot’s up, Elfred?” repeats his father 
kindly. 

“Elfred” points out the balloon 
floating on the white-green water below, 
and suspends his howl for the time being, 
though plainly without prejudice. 

“Lorst yer b’loon?” queries Beer-and- 
Shrimps cheerily; then, replacing the 
prawn in his pocket, drops quickly down 
upon his stomach on the platform, and 
wriggling his head and shoulders between 
Kummerband’s legs, proceeds to reach 
over the side with his walking-stick. 

“Jest ketch ’old o’ the leg o’ my 
trahsers, ole man,” he gurgles to Kummer- 
band. “I ain’t forgot the prawn. I'll 
give it y’ afterwards.” 

At this moment another convulsive 
movement of the crowd in front announces 
the return of the cart; and the indulgent 
father, rising hurriedly between Kummer- 
band’s legs, so far disturbs that incensed 
gentleman’s balance and presence of 
mind as to cause him to lose some 
ground in the general forward scramble 
that ensues. I can hear him behind 
quarrelling violently with his wife as I 
capture one of the last places in the 
tumbril; Beer-and-Shrimps stumbles in 
behind me, pulling his offspring by the 
hand with loud promises of a new balloon. 
The driver steps back on to the cart and 
waves back the front row. 

“Here, wait a minute!” cries Kum- 
merband cantankerously, trying to push 
his way to the front. ‘“ We’ve been 
waiting here over half an hour.” 

“Full up,” observes the driver dis- 
passionately, 

“T told you what it would be,” puts in 
Mrs. Kummerband from behind. “You 
can’t get in now.” 
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Her husband slews round with an “Tull up!” repeats the driver auto- 
expression of diabolical fury. “Shut matically, gathering up the reins. 
up!” he exclaims between his clenched Mrs. Kummerband has coloured crim- 
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“Didn't | say we was full up?’ demands the driver; ‘Woddyer think yer doing?’” 


teeth. “I shall do what I like. Shut son. ‘If you’re going to shout like that,” 
up!” and pushes through to the end of she exclaims, “ before the whole e 
the platform. “I’m not shouting!” roars Kummer- 
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band, turning on her in.a frenzy, “I’m 
not shouting se 

** Look sharp, gov’nor !” suddenly cries 
Beer-and-Shrimps, rising and _ stretching 
out his hand as the cart begins to move 
away from the platform ; ‘ketch ’old !” 

Kuminerband, still raging, turns and 
makes a grab at the proffered hand. 

Splash ! 

There is a wild feminine shriek from 
the platform, followed by a_ breathless 
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demands the driver, with unabated resent- 
ment. ‘ Woddyer think yer doin’ ?” 

At the same time Beer-and-Shrimps 
hastens to put in his word. “I sor you 
was fallin’ in,” he calls, amicably. “ ‘The 
moment you tried to ketch ’old of my 
‘and I sor you was a-goin’, I was certain 
of it.” 

Kummerband has found his voice at 
last, and begins to swear disconnectedly. 
From the platform his wife, quickly 
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‘“*1 say,’ shouts Beer-and-Shrimps, ‘yer might just wade over there an’ get my nipper's b'loon, will yer?'” 


pause, during which every eye is riveted 
upon the seething circle of water; the 
next moment a dishevelled head appears 
above the surface, which the driver, 
leaning forward from his place, regards 


with an expression of concentrated in- 
dignation. 

““Woddyer think yer doin’?” he 
demands. 


With a great deal of wild splashing 
Kummerband stumbles to his feet, and 
stands up to his waist streaming water. 

“Didn't I say we was full up?” 


recovered from her terror, is ordering 
him severely to come out of the water. 

“You never got ’o/d of my ’and,” 
continues Beer-and-Shrimps, in cheerful 
explanation, “A foot short of it you 
was. I sor you was fallin’ in. I sez so 
ter my nipper’ere. ‘’E’s in,’ I sez. Like 
that. I was certain of it.” 

Kummerband, spasmodically voluble, 
picks up his floating hat, and turning, 
begins to wade slowly towards the shore, 
where a large crowd joyfully awaits his 
advent. Our driver, grumbling under 





his breath, shakes the reins, and we jolt 
forward again. At the same moment 
Beer-and-Shrimps is struck by a brilliant 


idea. 
“Ere! Hi!” he shouts. 
Kummerband stops and_ turns his 
head. 
“T say!” shouts Beer-and-Shrimps, 


pointing away to his right, ‘yer might 
jest wade over there an’ get my nipper’s 
b’loon, will yer?” He turns to his 
offspring. ‘‘’E*ll get yer b’loon for yer, 
I'lfred,” he says blithely. “’Ere! Hi!” 

Kummerband, with one infuriated glare 
at the cart, has resumed his journey shore- 
wards, 

“’Ere! Hi!” yells Beer-and-Shrimps, 
still pointing. ‘* Over there !” 

The cart jolts on, and Kummerband 
does not turn his head. “ Elfred,” the 
sport of delusive hopes, has started another 
melancholy howl. His father awakes 


\ 7 11O sings so more than passing sweet 

Within his ample cage of green, 
Together mingling natural heat 
With what is serious and serene ? 

It is my Lord the speckled ‘Thrush, 
Compelling heart and soul to hear ; 
And never has a bird for me 
So mellowed coppice, bush or tree, 

Since first I strayed to Warwickshire ! 


And hark ! 








MIXED BATHING. 


There went a touch of Hamlet! 
In loops of alto, Beatrice ran 

Her lapwing course, as fragrant-fair 
As ever maid since time began ! 

It wanted but the note 
Of her who pressed in fun and fear 
By woodland ways for love. 
Is bending with immortals now, 

And gods go large in Warwickshire ! 
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at last to the depressing truth of the 


incredible selfishness of Kummerband, 
His disillusionment is painful in_ its 
intensity. 


“Why can’t yer get the boy’s b’loon 
for ’im?” he shouts after a moment, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Boy ain’t done you no ’arm, 
as “er” 

But the cart has already passed between 
two rows of bathing-machines, and the 
wading form is hidden from our sight. 
Beer-and-Shrimps resumes his seat beside 
his tear-stained offspring, and looks sadly 
round upon his fellow-passengers. 

“ Disagreeable people yer do meet,” 
he remarks gloomily. “ Well, I never!” 

After which he remains seated until 
just before our disembarkation, in a 
despondent reverie, from which he is only 
aroused by the strange behaviour of the 
lady next to him, to whom he has absently 
offered a log-worm. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE THRUSH. 


BY NORMAN GALE, 


‘Tis not a thrush alone that sings, 
But some one adding to the bird 
A spirit in exchange for wings 
To carry here his lovely word. 
Listen the human in the thrush 
Above the bird-soul rising clear, 
As if this county’s Heart of Song 
Were beating now divinely strong 
In his recovered Warwickshire ! 


There, 


The bough 





“WHITE WINGS.” 


THE COST OF YACHTS AND YACHTING, 


BY CLIVE 





OMEWHERE 
about the 
end of the 
sixteenth 
century, 
yachting 
began as a 
recognised 
English 
sport. It 
is now one 
of the 
most 
popular 
amuse- 
ments of the wealthy during the summer 
months. And although the number 
varies from year to year of new yachts 
built and old ones fitted out, the 
fluctuation is usually caused rather by 
financial crises than by decline in the 














A snug berth. 


HOLLAND. 


Cetonia, Brynhild, and a whole host of 
other beautiful or well-known boats which 
for the last six months have been re- 
posing in winter quarters on the mud at 
Haslar Creek, Itchin, or Clyde Bank. 

To the uninitiated eye the muster of 
yachts at Cowes or Ryde presents from 
year to year little indication of difference. 
‘There are so many that a score or two 
more or less fitted out in any one season 
will not cause those not in the know to 
perceive absentees. By Tom, Dick and 
Harry, who rush from side to side of the 
excursion steamer as she passes slowly 
through the lane of yachts at any summer 
rendezvous of yachtsmen, the absence of 
Lord Cloud’s Ocean Queen, painted all 
white, or Lady Eskmere’s Gad/ivant, 
painted dark blue with a wide gold stripe, 
will scarcely be noticed in the crowd. 





interest displayed in the sport itself. 
This year—if one may believe the 
authorities—is to be a good one. 
Numbers of owners and _ possible 
owners have recovered from the 
“hard times ” immediately succeeding 
the South African War, with the 
consequent depression in trade and 
slump in many investments, and are 
again able to indulge in a pastime 
which, if one of the most delightful, 
is nevertheless not one of the least 
expensive. 

The month of June and early 
summer have seen hundreds of “ white 
wings ” spread in the Solent, Channel, 
Clyde, Thames, and other yachting 
centres—from the stately schooner of 
a hundred tons and over, such as 
Norlanda, Corinne, or Dolores, to the 
“cheeky,” cedar-built “red wing” 
scarcely as long as the other vessel’s gig. 

Long before this article appears the 
fate of the’ yachting season will have 
been settled to the satisfaction or 
otherwise of yacht-building firms round 
the coast, and the papers devoted to 
the sport will probably have recorded 

















the fitting out of Hesper, Florinda, 
Onora, Zingara, Santa Maria, 
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Fiona, a very famous cutter, over forty years old, 
but still a sound and successful boat, 
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To them it will 
seem as though 
almost every 
yacht afloat is 
gathered in the 
roadstead, 
whether in reality 
it bea bad ora 
good season. 
From the craft 
of fifty years ago, 
when most of the 
present yacht 








the floating 
palaces of five 
hundred tonsand 
upwards of the 
present time is 
indeed a trans- 
ition. And the 
schooners, cut- 
ters and yawls 
of from forty to 
two hundred 
tons, which in 
the seventies 








clubs then in were busy mak- 
existence were, ing yachting 
save the oldest, history, have 
young _institu- been replaced 
tions, and many many of them 
of the present- by the “ floating 
day clubs were hotels” which 
unformed, to (an excuse for 
those of to-day ee a ae lavish expendi- 
is a far cry. She is a fast cruising yacht of about 100 tons, designed and built ture and ex- 
Then saili ng by William Fife, and has taken many prizes in handicaps, travagant rivalry 
yachts of from on the part of 


sixty to a hundred tons were much more 
numerous, and they were owned by 
yachtsmen who treated them much as 
they would a suit of clothes of which 
they were fond, keeping them till they 
were positively out of date or old, fitting 
them out year after year as a matter of 
course, and enjoying their cruising like 
sensible beings. 

Nowadays the comfortable cruiser of 
some such tonnage as that we have 
mentioned is far less esteemed by the 
generality, and yachts are sold or ex- 
changed often at the end of their owners’ 
first season for something faster, bigger, 
or newer as the case may be ; or, perhaps, 
given up alto- 


wealthy people) are occupied for a month 
or two in the height of the summer, or 
for winter cruising in summer seas. 

It was the advent of these monster 
steam craft which caused the Royal 
Yacht Squadron to repeal a few years 
back the veto on the admission of 
steamers. Nowadays rather more than 
half the tonnage of yachts belonging to 
the Club is steam. 

But even with the advent of large 
steamers all the romance and picturesque- 
ness of yachting has not died ; for of late 
years, for the saving of the art of seaman- 
ship and enjoyment, a new class of boat 
has sprung into existence, the possession 

of which enables 





gether. Hiring 
has also greatly 
increased of late 
years, and with 
it has largely dis- 
appeared the 
personal element 
and affection for 
their craft which 
the older school 
of yachtsmen 
undoubtedly 
possessed, 
From the 
thirty-tonners of 
the days of King 








those who prefer 
sailing and yacht- 
ing on the old 
lines to follow 
their hobby, take 
risks, and a part 
in the work as 
of old. These 
“sea swallows,” 
which, if not as 
comfortable as 
the old-fashioned 


five and ten 
tonners for the 
owners and a 








Charles II. to 





Corner in the state-room of a big yacht. 


couple of friends, 
are 


handy and 


, 
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Finishing off a yacht on slip. 


interesting craft for sailing in home 
waters, and are rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity. Many of the owners of big steam- 
yachts keep one for use when the boredom 
of pomp and circumstance attending a 


floating palace and the entertainment of 


a host of guests becomes unendurable. 
There are quite a score of lady owners 


of the pretty little craft of the “red wing” 
type; which, when racing in the Clyde, 
Thames estuary, or Solent on a bright 
summer day, present a beautiful and 
animated sight, scarcely equalled by that 
afforded by any other sport. 

If it be true that capital to the extent 
of some twenty million pounds is locked 




















A large steam yacht on slip, undergoing alterations, 
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fancy turn towards steam and 
“speed,” the coal bill will, in the 
case of a three-hundred-tonner, 
probably mount up to some £25 
or £30 per week, or even more 
under exceptional circumstances ; and 
although there will be fewer hands 
than on a sailing yacht of similar 
tonnage, coaling labour and other 
incidentals may be set off as against 
the reduced wages bill. 








Careened for cleaning purposes. 


up in yachts belonging to British owners 
and firms of yacht builders alone, it is 
not too much to say that four or five 
millions is annually spent directly or 
indirectly upon the pastime. 

The family boat of from, say, fifty to 
eighty tons (which is happily not quite an 
extinct type), either hired or 


The American steam-yacht is each 
year becoming more and more a 
speed machine, and each new boat 
built for some wealthy patron has to go 
quicker than the last. Whilst few English 
boats can steam more than twelve or 
thirteen knots, there are many American 
ones which are faster, and several as 
fast as eighteen. In all these cases 
the coal bill is of course immensely 





owned, runs away with a 
far greater sum of money 
than the uninitiated would 
suppose during the three or 
four months of the season. 
Such a boat—of say, ninety 
tons, will make a large hole 
in £600, even if sailed on 
economical lines, and with 
a crew no more than 
sufficient to handle her 
properly. ‘The cost of pro- 
visions is a heavy item, as 














at most ports and seaside 
places at which yachtsmen 
“do love most to congre- 
gate” the thrifty provision-dealers, dairy- 
men, greengrocers and butchers, to say 
nothing of the retailers of mere luxuries, put 
up their prices to all those who shop from 
a home on blue water. Harbour dues also 
entail a very considerable expenditure 
when one is cruising either in home or 
foreign waters. And should a yachtsman’s 


Bembridge and 


Seaview Club boats of the ‘ Red-wing” class, racing, 


increased with each knot of extra speed 
attained, 

If it may be said of yachting that it is 
an expensive pastime,-—and the huge sums 
that are necessary to maintain such 
floating palaces as the Royal yachts, the 
Hohenzollern of the German Emperor, 
the Standart of the Czar, the Valiant 
of Mr. Vanderbilt, the Corsair, the 











Kethailes, the Mamouna of J. Gordon 
Bennett, the Atalanta of Jay Gould, 
and. the Zvin of Sir ‘Thomas Lipton, 
cannot be gainsaid,—yacht racing is 
an even more costly form of amuse- 
ment. 

Whilst the cost of building an 
ordinary yacht—say a schooner or 
cutter of modern type—will vary 
between £35 and £50 per ton, that 
of building an up-to-date “racing 








“Sea swallows” racing off Ryde. 





machine” will range between £75 












































so 
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and £120 per ton, or more than 
double; and in the case of several 
famous “flyers” of the last year or two 


the latter sum has been much exceeded. 


occurrence, nor many other little items of 
expense which have an irritating way of 
making their appearance. 

In the case of the very well-known 

















Kethaiies, a modern steam-yacht of the first class. 


The cost of a full season’s “pot-hunting” 
may be roughly estimated as £1000 for 
the equivalent of the old forty rater, 
which sum affords a fairly accurate gauge 
if reduced or increased as the boat may 
be smaller or larger. These, however, 


cracks, past and present, such as A//sa, 
Bona, Britannia, Meteor, Shamrock, 
Lucida, and other similar craft, probably 
a thorough-going season of thirty or forty 
starts will stand their owners in from 
43500 to £5000, which latter sum will 

















Launch of a new schooner-yacht, Morlanda, at Gosport. 


will be necessary expenses ; and the sum 
will not include towing, renewals caused 
by accidents to spars, rigging, or sails, 
which are of anything but infrequent 


be greatly increased by competing in the 
earlier part of the year in Mediterranean 
waters, or by the yacht in question being 
sent across the Atlantic. 
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The prizes won 
by even success- 
ful yachts may 
generally be dis- 
carded as an 
asset against the 
heavy expendi- 
ture entailed in 
the getting. In 
many cases, of 
course, they are 
trophies or cups 
(possibly only 
held for a year), 
and in the case 
of money prizes 
are usually quite 
overbalanced by 
the gratuities dis- 


bursed, on a proportionate scale, to the 
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A busy scene on deck; fitting out a big schooner. 
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if the weather 
be fine, are 
pleasanter than 
those spent on 
un old, roomy, 
but seaworthy, 
yacht of the past 
generation, of say 
twenty to forty 
tons, with a 
handy man, and 
the crew formed 
of oneself and 
sea-loving friends. 
The cost of 
running such a 
boat for two 
months in the 
summer has, of 


course, no relation as regards expense 


different members of the crew, It will to the sum required successfully to fit 


thus be understood that the ownership of 
the “white wings,” which form so attractive 


out and maintain a modern yacht and 
its attendant luxuries such as we have 


and beautiful a feature on our summer described. A rough estimate based upon 


seas, however desirable and picturesque, 
is fraught with an amount of expense 
which places this fascinating pastime 
of yachting and yacht racing beyond 


the reach of 
any save the 
wealthy. 

It should be 
pointed out, 
however, that 
there are many 
old boats afloat 
—some of them 
thirty or forty 
years old — that 
may frequently 
be picked up 
nowadays for 
“an old song.” 
And if only the 
owner and a few 
friends club 
together for a 
cruise and are 
able to do the 
greater part of 
the work of sail- 
ing themselves, 
this arrangement 
will provide a 
pleasant holiday 
at quite a 
moderate cost. 

Few summer 
holidays, indeed, 

















Brynhild, a modern fast-cruising yacht of 153 tons. 
She was designed by Chas. E. Nicholson. 


personal experience would put the hire 
of such a boat as we have described at 
from £5 to £6 per week—which, sup- 
posing she be taken for six weeks, will 


amount to from 
430 to £36. 
The wages of a 
thoroughly com- 
petent hand, in 
fact a “handy” 
man capable of 
acting as captain, 
steward, and 
cook, will not be 
much less than 
355. a week— 
that is to say 
£10 tos. for the 
six weeks. A 
boy is always 
useful, and 
should certainly 
be carried, even 
if there are 
several ex- 
perienced 
amateur yachts- 
men aboard, if 
the boat is up- 
wards of twenty 
tons; his wages 
will be anything 
from tos, to 155. 
per week — say 
43 Ios. for the 
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cruise. If one 
wishes the 
skipper and boy 
to look _ fairly 
smart, it will 
probably be 
necessary to 
supply them both 
with an_ outfit, 
the total cost of 
which would be 
somewhere 
about £10. 
Living is al- 








cannot be called 
a dear holiday ; 
but it of course 
means that a 
good part of the 
work must be 
done by the 





holiday makers 
themselves, and 
a certain amount 
of care and 
economy  exer- 
cised all round. 
No better 











ways dearer upon 
blue water than 
upon land. For one thing, appetites 
have a habit of sharpening up, and it 
would be unsafe to put down a less sum 
than 15s. a week per head for ordinary 
board, exclusive of any special luxuries, 
and, of course, of wines and_ spirits. 
Probably odds and ends in the way of 
tips when in harbour, harbour dues, and 
incidentals which are inseparable from 
a yachting cruise, will amount to another 
#2 per week ; but this item is one of the 
most variable, and it is impossible to make 
an estimate with any exactitude. 

Totalled up, the cost of a six weeks’ 
cruise, for a party consisting of four friends, 
the owner, man and boy, will amount to 
about £ 100, which split up into five shares 


The oldest royal yacht in Portsmouth Harbour, 


cruising ground 
for: a general 
holiday can be found than the South 
Coast for amateur yachtsmen who live 
down south, ‘The best holiday cruising 
ground of all, however, in the United 
Kingdom is afforded by the Clyde and 
the West Coast of Scotland—say as far 
up as Oban. 

If the West Coast is chosen, too, a 
really experienced skipper is necessary, 
and the boy should be replaced by a 
man, who would probably cost no more 
for keep, very little more for wages, 
and would be of much more use in an 
emergency. 

Of the delights of such a holiday it 
is not easy to speak with too great 
enthusiasm ; those who have experienced 

















The end of things. 


The famous old yacht /#d/anar being broken up on slip. 


amongst the owner and his friends, 
Putting it at 
£25, to provide for emergencies, it 


amounts to £20 apiece. 


one invariably hope to do so again, and 
those who have not may be well advised 
to make the experiment. 


Most of the photographs have been spec tally taken by the author ; the rest are by Mr. A. W. Nicholson 


and Messrs, Beken & Son, of Cowes. 
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GASPAR RUIZ. 


THE STORY OF A GUERILLA CHIEF, 
BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


ILLUSTRATED BY Cyrus CUNEO. 


Il. THE CLOSED DOOR. 


I. 


ASPAR RUIZ, who could with 
y cae bend apart the heavy iron 


bars of the prison, was led out 
with others to summary execution, ‘Every 
bullet has its billet,” runs the proverb. 
All the merit of proverbs consists in the 
concise and picturesque expression. In 
the surprise of our minds is found their 
persuasiveness. In other words, we are 
struck and convinced by the shock. 

What surprises us is the form, not the 
substance. Proverbs are art—cheap art. 
As a general rule they are not true; 
unless indeed they happen to be mere 
platitudes, as for instance the proverb, 
“Half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
or ‘A miss is as good as amile.” Some 
proverbs are simply imbecile, others are 
immoral. That one evolved out of the 
naive heart of the great Russian people, 
“Man discharges the piece, but God 
carries the bullet,” is piously atrocious, 
and at bitter variance with the accepted 
conception of a compassionate God. It 
would indeed be an inconsistent occupa- 
tion for the Guardian of the poor, the 
innocent and the helpless, to carry the 
bullet, for instance, into the heart of a 
father. 

Gaspar Ruiz was childless, he had no 
wife, he had never been in love. He 
had hardly ever spoken to a woman, 
beyond his mother and the ancient negress 
of the household, whose wrinkled skin 
was the colour of cinders, and whose lean 
body was bent double from age. If some 
bullets from those muskets fired off at 
fifteen paces were specifically destined 
for the heart of Gaspar Ruiz, they all 
missed their billet. One, however, carried 
away a small piece of his ear, and another 
a fragment of flesh from his shoulder. 

A red and unclouded sun setting into 
a purple ocean looked with a fiery stare 
upon the enormous wall of the Cordillera, 
worthy witnesses of his glorious extinction. 
But it is inconceivable that it should have 
seen the ant-like men busy with their 


absurd and insignificant trials of killing 
and dying for reasons that, apart from 
being generally childish, were also im- 
perfectly understood. It did light up, 
however, the backs of the firing party and 
the faces of the condemned men. Some 
of them had fallen on their knees, others 
remained standing, a few averted their 
heads from the levelled barrels of muskets. 
Gaspar Ruiz, upright, the burliest of them 
all, hung his big shock head. ‘The low 
sun dazzled him a little, and he counted 
himself a dead man already. 

He fell at the first discharge. He fell 
because he thought he was a dead man, 
He struck the ground heavily. ‘The jar 
of the fall surprised him. “I am not 
dead apparently,” he thought to himself, 
when he heard the execution platoon re- 
loading its arms at the word of command. 
It was then that the hope of escape 
dawned upon him for the first time. He 
remained lying stretched out with rigid 
limbs under the weight of two bodies 
collapsed crosswise upon his back. 

By the time the soldiers had fired a third 
volley into the slightly stirring heaps of 
the slain, the sun had gone out of sight, 
and almost immediately with the darken- 
ing of the ocean dusk fell upon the coasts 
of the young Republic. Above the gloom 
of the lowlands the snowy peaks of the 
Cordillera remained luminous and crimson 
for a long time. ‘The soldiers before 
marching back to the fort sat down to 
smoke. 

The sergeant with a naked sword in his 
hand strolled away by himself along the 
heap of the dead. He was a humane 
man, and watched for any stir or twitch 
of limb in the merciful idea of plunging 
the point of his blade into anybody giving 
the slightest sign of life. But none of the 
bodies afforded him an opportunity for 
the display of this charitable intention, 
Not a muscle twitched amongst them, 
not even the powerful muscles of Gaspar 
Ruiz, who, deluged with the blood of his 
neighbours and shamming death, strove 
to appear more lifeless than the others. 
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He was lying face down. The sergeant 
recognised him by his stature, and being 
himself a very small man, looked with 
envy and contempt at the prostration of 
so much strength. He had always dis- 
liked that particular soldier. Moved by 
an obscure animosity, he inflicted a long 
gash across the neck of Gaspar Ruiz, with 
some vague notion of making sure of 
that strong man’s death, as if a powerful 
physique were more able to resist the 
bullets. For the sergeant had no doubt 
that Gaspar Ruiz had been shot through 
in many places. Then he passed on, 
and shortly afterwards marched off with 
his men, leaving the bodies to the care of 
crows and vultures. 

Gaspar Ruiz had restrained a cry, 
though it had seemed to him that his 
head was cut off at a blow; and when 
darkness came, shaking off the dead, 
whose weight had oppressed him, he 
crawled away over the plain on his hands 
and knees. After drinking deeply, like a 
wounded beast, at a shallow stream, he 
assumed an upright posture, and staggered 
on light-headed and aimless, as .if lost 
amongst the stars of the clear night. A 
small house seemed to rise out of the 
ground before him. He stumbled into 
the porch and struck at the door with his 
fist. There was not a gleam of light. 
Gaspar Ruiz might have thought that the 
inhabitants had fled from it, as from many 
others in the neighbourhood, had it not 
been for the shouts of abuse that answered 
his thumping. In his feverish and en- 
feebled state the angry screaming seemed 
to him part of a hallucination belonging 
to the weird dreamlike feeling of his 
unexpected condemnation to death, of 
the thirst suffered, of the volleys fired at 
him within fifteen paces, of his head 
being cut off at a blow. “Open the 
door!” he cried. ‘‘ Open in the name of 
God!” 

An infuriated voice from within jeered 
at him: ‘Come in, come in. ‘This house 
belongs to you. All this land belongs to 
you. Come and take it.” 

“For the love of God,” Gaspar Ruiz 
murmured, 

“ Does not all the land belong to you 
patriots ?” the voice on the other side of 
the door screamed on, “Are you not a 
patriot ?” 


Gaspar Ruiz did not know. ‘“‘I am a 


wounded man,” he said apathetically. 
Gaspar Ruiz 


All became still inside. 
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lost all hope of being admitted, and lay 
down under the porch just outside the 
door. He was utterly careless of what 
was going to happen to him. All his 
consciousness seemed to be concentrated 
in his neck, where he felt a severe pain, 
His indifference as to his fate was genuine, 
The day was breaking when he awoke 
from a feverish doze; the door at which 
he had knocked in the dark stood wide 
open now, and a girl, steadying herself 
with her outspread arms, leaned over the 
threshold. Lying on his back, he stared 
up at her. Her face was pale and her 
eyes were very dark ; her hair hung down 
black as ebony against her white cheeks ; 
her lips were full and red. Beyond her 
he saw another head with long grey hair, 
and a thin old face with a pair of 
anxiously clasped hands under the chin. 


II. 


“T knew those people well,” General 
Santierra would tell his guests at the 
dining-table. “I mean the people with 
whom Gaspar Ruiz found shelter. The 
father was an old Spaniard, a man of 
property ruined by the revolution. His 
estates, his house in town, his money, 
everything he had in the world was con- 
fiscated by proclamation, for he was a 
great enemy of liberty. From a position 
of great dignity and influence on the 
Viceroy’s Council he became of less 
importance than his own negro slaves made 
free by our glorious revolution. He had 
not even the means to get out of the 
country, as other Spaniards had managed 
to do. It may be that, wandering ruined 
and houseless, and burdened with nothing 
but his life, which was left to him by the 
clemency of the Provisional Government, 
he had simply walked under that broken 
roof of old tiles. It was a lonely spot. 
There did not seem to be even a dog be- 
longing to the place. But though the roof 
had holes, as if a cannon-ball or two had 
dropped through it, the wooden shutters 
were thick and tight-closed all the time. 

“My way took me frequently along the 
path in front of that miserable rancho. I 
rode from the fort to the town almost 
every evening, to sigh at the window of a 
lady I was in love with then, When one 
is young, you understand . . . She wasa 
good patriot, you may believe. Cabal- 
leros, credit me or not, political feeling 
ran so high in those days that I do not 




















believe I could have 
been fascinated by 
the charms of a 
woman of royalist 
opinions. . . .” 

Murmurs. of 
amused _ incredulity 
all reund the table 
interrupted the 
General; and while 
they lasted he stroked 
his white beard 
gravely. 

*Sefiores,” he pro- 
tested, “a royalist 
was a monster to 
our overwrought feel- 
ings. I am telling 
you this in order not 
to be suspected of 
the slightest tender- 
ness towards that old 
royalist’s daughter. 
Moreover, as you 
know, my affections 
were engaged else- 
where. But I could 
not help noticing her 
outside on rare occa- 
sions when the front 
door was open. 

“You must know 
that this old royalist 
was as mad as a 
man can be. His 
political misfortunes, 
his total. downfall 
and ruin, had dis- 
ordered his mind. 
Toshow his:contempt 
for what we patriots 
could do, he affected 
to laugh at his im- 
prisonment, at .the confiscation of his 
lands, the burning of his houses, and at 
the misery to which he and his womenfolk 
were reduced. ‘This habit of laughing 
had grown upon him, so that he would 
begin to laugh and shout directly he 
caught sight of any stranger. That was 
the form of his madness. 

“T, of course, disregarded the noise of 
that madman with that feeling of superi- 
ority the success of our cause inspired in 
us Americans. I suppose I really despised 
him because he was an old Castilian, a 
Spaniard born, and a royalist. Those 
were certainly no reasons to scorn a man ; 
hut for centuries Spaniards born had 
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“Some of them had fallen on their knees, others remained standing.” 


shown their contempt of us Americans, 
men as well descended as themselves, 
simply because we were what they called 
colonists. We had been kept in abase- 
ment and made to feel our inferiority 
in social intercourse. And now it was 
our turn. It was safe for us patriots to 
display the same sentiments ; and I being 
a young patriot, son of a patriot, despised 
that old Spaniard, and despising him I 
naturally disregarded his abuse, though it 
was annoying to my feelings. Others per- 
haps would not have been so forbearing. 
“He would begin with a great yell—‘ I 
see a patriot. Another of them!’ long 
before I came abreast of the house, The 
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tone of his senseless revilings, mingled 
with bursts of laughter, was sometimes 
piercingly shrill and sometimes grave. It 
was all very mad; but I felt it incumbent 
upon my dignity to check my horse to 
a walk without even glancing towards the 
house, as if that man’s abusive clamour in 
the porch were less thanthe barking of acur. 
Always I rode by preserving an expression 
of haughty indifference on my face. 

“Tt was no doubt very dignified; but 
I should have done better if I had kept 
my eyes open. A military man in war 
time should never consider himself off 
duty ; and especially so if the war is a 
revolutionary war, when the enemy is not 
at the door, but within your very house. 
At such times the heat of passionate con- 
victions passes into hatred, and removes 
the restraints of honour and humanity 
from many men and of delicacy and fear 
from some women. ‘These last, when 
once they throw off the timidity and 
reserve of their sex, become by the vivacity 
of their intelligence and the violence of 
their merciless resentment more dangerous 
than so many armed giants.” 

The General’s voice rose, but his big 
hand stroked his white beard twice with 
an effect of venerable calmness. “Si, 
Senores! Women are ready to rise 
to the heights of devotion unattainable 
by us men, or to sink into the depths 
of abasement which amazes our masculine 
prejudices. I am speaking now of excep- 
tional women, you understand, . . .” 

Here one of the guests observed that 
he had never met a woman yet who was 
not capable of turning out quite excep- 
tional under circumstances that would 
engage her feelings strongly. ‘‘ That sort 
of superiority in recklessness they have 
over us,” he concluded, ‘ makes of them 
the more interesting half of mankind.” 

The General, who bore the interruption 
with gravity, nodded courteous assent. 
Si. Si. Under circumstances... . 
Precisely. They can do an infinite deal 
of mischief sometimes in quite unex- 
pected ways. For who could have 
imagined that a young girl, daughter of a 
ruined royalist whose life itself was held 
only by the contempt of his enemies, 
would have had the power to bring death 
and devastation upon two flourishing 
provinces and cause serious anxiety to 
the leaders of the revolution in the very 
hour of its success!” He paused to let 
the wonder of it penetrate our minds, 


“Death and devastation,” somebody 
murmured in surprise : “ how shocking !’ 

The old General gave a glance in the 
direction of the murmur and went on. 
“Yes, That is, war—calamity. But 
the means by which she obtained the 
power to work this havoc on our southern 
frontier seem to me, who have seen her 
and spoken to her, still more shocking. 
That particular thing left on my mind a 
dreadful amazement which the further 
experience of life, of more than fifty 
years, has done nothing to diminish.” 
He looked round as if to make sure of 
our attention, and, in a changed voice: 
“T am, as you know, a republican, son 
of a Liberator,” he declared. “ My in- 
comparable mother, God rest her soul, 
was a Frenchwoman, the daughter of an 
ardent republican. As a boy I fought 
for liberty; I’ve always believed in the 
equality of men ; and as to their brother- 
hood, that, to my mind, is even more 
certain, Look at the fierce animosity 
they display in their differences. And 
what in the world do you know that is 
more bitterly fierce than brothers’ quarrels! 
What ?” 

All absence of cynicism checked an 
inclination to smile at this view of human 
brotherhood. On the contrary there was 
in the tone the melancholy natural to a 
man profoundly humane at heart who 
from duty, from conviction, and from 
necessity, had played his part in scenes 
of ruthless violence. 

The General had seen much _ of 
fratricidal strife. ‘Certainly. ‘There is 
no doubt of their brotherhood,” he said. 
** All men are brothers, and as such know 
almost too much of each other. But ”— 
and here in the old patriarchal head, 
white as silver, the black eyes humorously 
twinkled—*“ if we are all brothers, all the 
women are not our sisters.” 

One of the younger guests was heard 
murmuring his satisfaction at the fact. 
But the General continued, with deliberate 
earnestness: “They are so different! 
The tale of a king who took a beggar- 
maid for a partner of his throne may 
be pretty enough as we men look upon 
ourselves and upon love. But that a 
young girl famous for her haughty beauty, 
and only a short time before the admired 
of all at the balls in the Viceroy’s palace, 
should take by the hand a guasso, a 
common peasant, is intolerable to our 
sentiment of women and their love. It 
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is madness. Nevertheless it happened. 
But it must be said that in her case it was 
the madness of hate—not of love.” 

After presenting this excuse in a spirit of 
chivalrous justice, the General remained 
silent fora time. “I rode past the house 
every day almost,” he began again, “and 
this was what was going on within, But 
how it was going on no mind of man can 
conceive. Her desperation must have 
been extreme, and Gaspar Ruiz was a 
docile fellow. He had been an obedient 
soldier. His strength was like an enor- 
mous stone lying on the ground, ready 
to be hurled this way or that by the hand 
that picks it up. 

“Tt is clear that he would tell his story 
to the people who gave him the shelter 
he needed. And he needed assistance 
badly. His wound was not dangerous, 
but his life was forfeited. The old 
royalist being wrapped up in his laughing 
madness, the two women arranged a 
hiding-place for the wounded man in one 
of the huts amongst the fruit trees at 
the back of the house. ‘That hovel, an 
abundance of clear water while the fever 
was on him, and some words of pity were 
all they could give. I suppose he had 
a share of what food there was, And it 
would be but little: a handful of roasted 
corn, perhaps a dish of beans, or a piece 
of bread with a few figs. ‘Io such misery 
were those proud and once wealthy people 
reduced.” 


III. 


General Santierra was right in his 
surmise, Such was the exact nature of 
the assistance which Gaspar Ruiz, peasant 
son of peasants, received from the royalist 
family whose daughter had opened the 
door of their miserable refuge to his 
extreme distress. Her sombre resolution 
ruled the madness of her father and the 
trembling bewilderment of her mother. 

She had asked the strange man on the 
doorstep, “ Who wounded you ?” 

“The soldiers,” Gaspar Ruiz had 
answered, in a faint voice. 

* Patriots ?” 

“ a 

** What for ?” 

“ Deserter,” he gasped, leaning against 
the wall under the scrutiny of her black 
eyes. “I was left for dead over there.” 

She led him through the house out 
to a small hut of clay and reeds, lost in 
the long grass of the overgrown orchard, 
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He sank ona heap of maize straw in a 
corner, and sighed profoundly. 

“No one will look for you here,” she 
said, looking down at him. ‘ Nobody 
comes near us. We too have been left 
for dead—here.” 

He stirred uneasily on his heap of dirty 
straw, and the pain in his neck made him 
groan delirously. 

“T shall show Estaban that I am alive 
yet,” he mumbled. 

He accepted her assistance in silence, 
and the many days of pain went by. Her 
appearances in the hut brought him relief, 
and became connected with the feverish 
dreams of angels which visited his couch ; 
for Gaspar Ruiz was instructed in the 
mysteries of his religion, and had even 
been taught to read and write a little by 
the priest of his village. He waited for 
her with impatience, and saw her pass 
out of the dark hut and disappear in the 
brilliant sunshine with poignant regret. 
He discovered that while he lay there 
feeling so very weak he could, by closing 
his eyes, evoke her face with considerable 
distinctness. And this discovered faculty 
charmed the long solitary hours of his 
convalescence. Later on, when he began 
to regain his strength, he would creep at 
dusk from his hut to the house and sit 
on the step of the garden door. 

In one of the rooms the mad father 
paced to and fro, muttering to himself 
with short abrupt laughs. In the passage, 
sitting on a stool, the mother sighed and 
moaned, ‘The daughter, in rough thread- 
bare clothing, and her white haggard face 
half hidden by a ccarse manta, stood 
leaning against the lintel of the door. 
Gaspar Ruiz, with his elbows propped on 
his knees and his head resting in his 
hands, talked to the two women in an 
undertone. 

The common misery of destitution would 
have made a bitter mockery of a marked 
insistence on social differences. Gaspar 
Ruiz understood this in his simplicity. 
From his captivity amongst the royalists 
he could give them news of people they 
knew. He described their appearance ; 
and when he related the story of the 
battle in which he was recaptured the two 
women lamented the blow to their cause 
and the ruin of their secret hopes. 

He had no feeling either way. But ke 
felt a great devotion for that young girl. 
In his desire to appear worthy in her 
eyes, he boasted a little of his bodily 
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strength. He had nothing else to boast 
of. Because of that quality his comrades 
treated him with as great a deference, 
he explained, as though he had been a 
sergeant, both in camp and in battle. 

“T could always get as many as I 
wanted to follow me anywhere, sejforita. 
I ought to have been made an officer, 
because I can read and write.” 

Behind him the silent old lady fetched 
a moaning sigh from time to time; the 
distracted father muttered to himself, 
pacing the sala; and Gaspar Ruiz would 
raise his eyes now and then to look at 
the daughter of these people. 

He would look at her with curiosity 
because she was alive, and also with that 
feeling of familiarity and awe in which he 
had contemplated in churches the inani- 
mate and powerful statues of the saints, 
whose protection is invoked in dangers and 
difficulties. His difficulty was very great. 

He could not remain hiding in an 
orchard for ever and ever. He knew 
also very well that before he had gone 
half a day’s journey in any direction, he 
would be picked up by one of the cavalry 
patrols scouring the country, and brought 
in to one or another of the camps where 
the patriot army destined for the liberation 
of Peru was collected. There he would 
in the end be recognised as Gaspar Ruiz 
—the deserter to the royalists—and no 
doubt shot very effectually this time. 
There did not seem any place in the 
world for the innocent Gaspar Ruiz any- 
where. And at this thought his simple 
soul surrendered itself to gloom and 
resentment as black as night. 

They had made him a soldier forcibly. 
He did not mind being a soldier. And 
he had been a good soldier as he had 
been a good son, because of his docility 
and his strength. But now there was no 
use foreither. They had taken him from 
his parents, and he could no longer be a 
soldier—not a good soldier at any rate. 
Nobody would listen to his explanations. 
What injustice it was! What injustice ! 

And in a mournful murmur he would 
go over the story of his capture and 
recapture for the twentieth time. Then, 
raising his eyes to the silent girl in the 
doorway, “Si, Senorita,” he would say 
with a deep sigh, “injustice has made 
this poor breath in my body quite worth- 
less to me and to anybody else. And 
I do not care who robs me of it.” 

One evening, as he exhaled thus the 
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plaint of his wounded soul, she con- 
descended to say that, if she were a man, 
she would consider no life worthless 
which held the possibility of revenge. 

She seemed to be speaking to herself. 
Her voice was low. He drank in the 
gentle, as if dreamy sound, with a 
consciousness of peculiar delight, of some- 
thing warming his breast like a draught 
of generous wine. 

“True, Sefiorita,” he said, raising his 
face up to hers slowly: “there is 
Estaban, who must be shown that I am 
not dead after all.” 

The mutterings of the mad father had 
ceased long before ; the sighing mother 
had withdrawn somewhere within the 
devastated empty house. All was still 
within as well as without, in the moonlight 
bright as day on the wild orchard full 
of inky shadows. Gaspar Ruiz saw the 
dark eyes of Dofia Erminia look down 
at him. 


“Ah! The sergeant,” she muttered 
disdainfully. 
“Why! He has wounded me with his 


sword,” he protested, bewildered by the 
contempt that seemed to shine livid on 
her pale face. 

She crushed him with her glance. 
The power of her will to be understood 
was so strong that it kindled in him the 
intelligence of unexpressed things. 

“‘ What else did you expect me to do?” 
he cried, as if suddenly driven to despair. 
““Have I the power to do more?” Am 
I a general with an army at my back ?— 
miserable sinner that I am to be despised 
by you at last.” 


IV. 


‘**Sefiores,” related the General to his 
guests, ‘though my thoughts were of love 
then, and therefore enchanting, the sight 
of that house always affected me dis- 
agreeably, especially in the moonlight, 
when its close shutters and its air of 
lonely neglect appeared sinister. Still 
I went on using the bridle-path by the 
ravine, because it was a short cut. The 
mad royalist howled and laughed at me 
every evening to his complete satisfaction ; 
but after a time, as if wearied with my 
indifference, he ceased to appear in the 
porch. How they, persuaded him to 
leave off I do not know. However, with 


Gaspar Ruiz in the house there would 
have been no difficulty in restraining him 
by force, 


It was now part of their policy 

















in there to avoid anything which could 
provoke me. At least, so I suppose. 

“ Notwithstanding my infatuation with 
the brightest pair of eyes in Chile, I 
noticed the absence of the old man after 
a week or so. A few more days passed. 
I began to think that perhaps these 
royalists had gone away somewhere else. 
But one evening, as 
I was hastening to- 
wards the city, I saw 
again somebody in 
the porch. It was 
not the madman; it 
was the girl, She 
stood holding on to 
one of the wooden 
columns, tall and 
white-faced, her big 
eyes sunk deep with 
privation and sorrow. 
I looked hard at 
her, and she returned 
my Stare in a strange, 
inquisitive way. 
Then, as I turned 
my head after riding 
past, she seemed to 
gather courage for 
the act, and abso- 
lutely beckoned to 
me to come back. 

“T did so, seiiores, 
almost without think- 
ing, so great was my 
astonishment. It was 
greater stil! when I 
heard what she had 
to say. She began 
by thanking me for 
my forbearance of 
her father’s infirmity, 
so that I felt ashamed 
of myself. I had 
meant to show dis- 
dain, not forbearance! 
“very word must 
have burnt her lips, 
but she never de- 
parted from a gentle and melancholy 
dignity which filled me with respect 
against my will. Sefores, we are no 
match for women. But I could hardly 
believe my ears when she began her tale. 
Providence, she said, seemed to have 
preserved the life of that wronged man, 
who now trusted to my honour asa 
caballero and to my compassion for his 
sufferings, 
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“*Wronged man,’ I observed coldly. 
‘Well, I think so too: and you have been 
harbouring an enemy of your cause.’ 

“** He was a poor Christian crying for 
help at our door in the name of God, 
sefor,’ she answered simply. 

“I began to admire her. 
he now ?’ I asked stiffly. 


‘Where is 


“He charged madly with the force of a battering-ram, bursting open the door.’ 


“But she would not answer that ques- 
tion. With extreme cunning, and an 
almost fiendish delicacy, she managed to 
remind me of my failure in saving the 
lives of the prisoners in the guard-room, 
without wounding my pride. She knew, 
of course, the whole story. Gaspar Ruiz, 


she said, entreated me to procure for him 
a safe-conduct from General San Martin 
himself. 


He had an important communi- 
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cation to make to the commander-in- 
chief. 

“Por Dios, sefores, she made me 
swallow all that, pretending to be only 
the mouthpiece of that poor man. Over- 
come by injustice, he expected to find, 
she said, as much generosity in me as 
had been shown to him by the royalist 
family which had given him a refuge. 

“Ha! It was well and nobly said to 
a youngster like me. I thought her great. 
Alas! she was only implacable. 

‘Tn the end I rode away very enthusias- 
tic about the business, without demanding 
even to see Gaspar Ruiz, who I was 
confident was in the house. 

* But on calm reflection I began to see 
some difficulties which I had not confi- 
dence enough in myself to encounter. It 
was not easy to approach a commander-in- 
chief with such a story. I feared failure. 
At last I thought it better to lay the 
matter before my _ general-of-division, 
Robles, a friend of my family, who had 
appointed me his aide-de-camp lately. 

** He took it out of my hands at once 
without any ceremony. 

***In the house ! of course he is in the 
house,’ he said contemptuously. ‘ You 
ought to have gone sword in hand inside 
and demanded his surrender, instead of 
chatting with a royalist girl in the porch. 
Those people should have been hunted 
out of that long ago. Who knows how 
many spies they have harboured right in 
the very midst of our camps? A safe- 
conduct from the commander-in-chief ! 
The audacity of the fellow! Ha! ha! 
Now we shall catch him to-night, and 
then we shall find out, without any safe- 
conduct, what he has got to say, that is so 
very important. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“General Robles, peace to his soul, 
was a short, thick man, with round, 
staring eyes, fierce and jovial. Seeing my 
distress he added : 

“*Come, come, Chico. I promise you 
his life if he does not resist. And that is 
not likely. We are not going to break 
up a good soldier if it can be helped. I 
tell you what! Iam curious to see your 
strong man. Nothing but a general will 
do for the picaro—well, he shall have a 
general to talk to. Ha! ha! I shall go 
myself to the catching, and you are 
coming with me, of course.’ 

“And it was done that same night. 
Early in the evening the house and the 
orchard were surrounded quietly. Later 


on the general and I left a ball we were 
attending in town and rode out at an easy 
gallop. At some little distance from the 
house we pulled up. A mounted orderly 
held our horses. A low whistle warned 
the men watching all along the ravine, 
and we walked up to the porch softly. 
The barricaded house in the moonlight 
seemed empty. 

“The general knocked at the door. 
After a time a woman’s voice within asked 
softly who was there. My chief nudged 
me hard. I gasped. 

“Tt is I, Lieutenant Santierra,’ I 
stammered out, as if choked. ‘Open 
the door.’ 

“Tt came open slowly. The girl, 
holding a thin taper in her hand, seeing 
another man with me, began to back away 
before us slowly, shading the light with 
her hand. Her impassive white face 
looked ghostly. I followed behind 
General Robles. Her eyes were fixed 
on mine. I made a gesture of helpless- 
ness behind my chief’s back, trying at the 
same time to give a reassuring expression 
to my face. Neither of us three uttered 
a sound, 

“We found ourselves in a room with 
bare floor and walls. There was a rough 
table and a couple of stools in it, nothing 
else whatever. An old woman with her 
grey hair loose got up and wrung her 
hands, A peal of loud laughter resounded 
through the empty house, very amazing 
and weird. At this the old woman 
tried to get past us. 

“* Nobody to leave the room,’ said 
General Robles to me. 

“T swung the door to behind me, 
heard the latch click, and the laughter 
became faint in our ears. 

“ Before another word could be spoken 
in that room I heard with amazement the 
sound of distant thunder. 

“T had carried in with me into the 
house a vivid impression of a beautiful 
clear moonlight night, without a speck of 
cloud in the sky. I could not believe 
my ears. Sent early abroad for my educa- 
tion, I was not familiar with the most 
dreaded natural phenomenon of my native 
land. I saw, with inexpressible astonish- 
ment, a look of terror in the general’s 
eyes. Suddenly I felt giddy! The 
general staggered against me violently ; 
the girl with the taper seemed to reel in 
the middle of the room, and the light 
went out; a shrill cry of ‘ Misericordia !’ 
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from the old woman pierced my ears. In 
the pitchy darkness the plaster cff the 
walls was falling on me. It is a mercy 
there was no ceiling. Holding on to the 
latch of the door, I heard the grinding of 
the roof-tiles cease above my head. ‘The 
shock was over. 

“*QOut into the open: the door! open 
the door!’ 
howled the 
general. 
You’ know, 
sefores, in 
our country 
the _ bravest 
are not 
ashamed of 
the fear an, 
earthquake 
strikes into 
all the senses 
of man. One 
never = gets 
used to it. 
Repeated ex- 
perience only 
augmentsthe 
mastery of 
that name- 
less terror. 

“Tt was 
my first 
earthquake, 
and I was 
the calmest. 
I understood 
that the 
awful crash 
outside was 
caused by 
the porch, 
with its 
wooden 
pillars and 
tiled roof 
projection, : 
falling down. (i Reem © Sani 
The next ‘ ; 
shock would 
destroy the 
house, maybe. That rumble as of thunder 
was audible again. The old woman 
shrieked ‘ Misericordia!’ The general 
was rushing round, to find the door per- 
haps. He made a noise as though he 
were trying to climb the walls, and I 
heard him distinctly invoke the names 
of several saints. ‘Out, out, Santierra!’ 
he yelled. 


“He began to walk, 
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“The girl’s voice was the only one I 
did not hear. 

“** General,’ I cried, ‘I cannot open 
the door. We are locked in.’ 

“T did not recognise his voice in the 
shout of malediction and despair he let 
out. Senores, I know many men in my 
country, especially in the provinces most 
subject to 
earihquakes, 
who will 
neither eat, 
sleep, pray, 
nor even play 
cards with 
closed doors. 
The danger 
is not in the 
loss of time, 
but in this— 
that the 
movement of 
thewalls may 
prevent them 
being opened 
at all. This 
was what had 
happened to 
us. We were 
trapped, and 
we had no 
help to ex- 
pect from 
anybody. 
‘There is no 
man in my 
country who 
will go into 
a house 
when the 
earth 
trembles. 
There 

never 

was— 
except 
one: 

Gaspar 
looking straight before him.” Ruiz. 

“Fe 
had come out of whatever hole he had 
been hiding in outside, and scrambled 
over the timbers of the destroyed porch. 
Above the awful subterranean groan of 
coming destruction I heard a mighty voice 
in the passage shouting ‘Erminia!’ with 
the lungs of a giant. An earthquake is a 
great levelier of distinctions. I collected 
all my resolution against the terror of the 
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scene. ‘She is here,’ I shouted. <A roar 
as of a furious wild beast answered—whilc 
my head swam, my heart sank, and the 
sweat of anguish streamed like rain off 
my brow. 

“ He found the strength to pick up one 
of the timbers of the porch. Hold- 
ing it under his armpit like a lance, 
but with both hands, he charged madly 
the rocking house with the force of a 
battering-ram, bursting open the door and 
rushing in, headlong, over our prostrate 
bodies. I and the general bolted out 
together, without looking round once till 
we had got well across the road. Then, 
clinging to each other, we beheld the 
house change suddenly into a heap of 
formless rubbish behind the back of a 
man, who staggered towdrds us bearing 
the form of a woman clasped in his arms. 
Her long black hair hung nearly to his 
feet. He laid her down reverently on the 
heaving earth, and the moonlight shone 
on her closed eyes, 

“‘Sefores, we mounted with difficulty. 


‘The horses getting up plunged madliy, 


held by the soldiers who had come 
running from all sides. Nobody thought 
of catching Gaspar Ruiz then. The eyes 
of men and animals shone wildly. My 
general approached Gaspar Ruiz, who 
stood motionless as a statue above the 
girl, He let himself be shaken by the 
shoulder without detaching his eyes from 
her face. 

“* Que guape!’ cried the general in 
his ear. ‘ You are the bravest man living. 
You have saved my life. I am General 
Robles. Come to my quarters to-morrow, 
if God gives us the grace to see another 
day.’ 

‘He never stirred 
feeling, insensible. 

“We rode away for the town, full of 
our relations, of our friends, of whose 
fate we hardly dared to think. The 
soldiers ran by the side of our horses. 
Everything was forgotten in the immensity 
of the catastrophe overtaking a whole 
country.” 





as if deaf, without 


* * * * * 


Gaspar Ruiz saw the girl open her eyes. 
The raising of her eyelids seemed to recall 
him from a trance. ‘They were alone ; 
the cries of terror and distress from home- 
less people filled the plains of the coast 


remote and immense, coming like a 
whisper into their loneliness. 

She rose swiftly to her feet, darting 
fearful glances on all sides. “ What is 
it?” she cried out low, and peering into 
his face. “ Where am 1?” 

He bowed his head sadly. 

“. . . Who are you?” 

He knelt down slowly before her, and 
touched the hem of her coarse black 
baize skirt. ‘‘ Your slave,” he said. 

She caught sight then of the heap of 
rubbish that had been the house, all 
misty in the cloud of dust. “Ah!” she 
cried, passing her hand over her forehead. 

“T carried you out from there,” he 
whispered at her feet. 

“ And they ?” she asked in a great sob. 

He rose, and taking her by the arms, 
led her gently towards the shapeless 
ruin half overwhelmed by the earthquake. 
“Come and listen,” he said. 

‘The serene moon saw them clambering 
over that heap of stones, joists and tiles, 
which was a grave. They pressed their 
ears to the interstices, listening for the 
sound of a groan, for a sigh of pain. 

At last he said, “ ‘They died swiftly.” 

She sat down on a piece of broken 
timber and put one arm across her face. 
He waited—then stooped down to her 
head. ‘‘ Let us go,” he murmured. 

‘“‘ Never—never from here,” she cried 
out, flinging her arms up. 

He bent down and lifted her up steadily, 
Her arms fell upon his shoulders. He 
steadied himself and began to walk, 
looking straight before hit. 

“ What are you doing ?” she murmured 
feebly. 

“J am escaping from my enemies,” 
he said, never once glancing at his light 
burden. 

“\With me ?” she sighed. 

“Never without you,” he said. “ You 
are my strength.” 

He pressed her close to him, His 
face was grave and his footsteps steady. 
The conflagrations bursting out in the 
ruins of destroyed villages dotted the 
plain with red fires; and the sounds of 
distant lamentations, the cries of Miseri- 
cordia! Misericordia! made a desolate 
murmur in his ears. He walked. on, 
solemn and collected, as if carrying some- 
thing holy, fragile, and precious. 

The earth rocked at times under his feet. 
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Fig. 1. 


flower of the Ladies’ Smock. 


ET my readers imagine that their 
normal vision has been suddenly 
increased so as to magnify objects 

at which they look about twenty-five 
diameters—that is to say, so that a penny 
would appear about two and a half feet 
in diameter. ‘The microscopist who is 
accustomed to working with magnifica- 
tions of several hundreds or thousands of 
diameters would, of course, regard twenty- 
five diameters as a mere nothing, But 
what a-world of wonders one unacquainted 
with microscopic science would discover 
with eyes capable of magnifying so far! 
Every inch of every object looked upon 
would reveal unexpected and novel fea- 
tures; innumerable details which the 
normal sight had always hitherto failed 
to observe would spring suddenly into 
view. In the outdoor world, however, 
would the most .startling discoveries be 


made: every insect, leaf, and flower 
would have wonders of its own to 
reveal. 


Since, then, minute things, all more 
or less marvellous, would be so abundant, 
we must direct our newly-endowed power 
of vision in some particular direction ; 
otherwise we might be bewildered by 
the many novel appearances around us. 
Let us, for the moment, therefore, give 
attention to the numerous insects which 
move and fly so gaily amongst flowers 
and leaves. Let us remember, too, that 
before we could have this busy throng of 
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An egg of the Orange-tip butterfly at the buse of a 


little animals, for each one a tiny egg 
had to be carefully deposited in some 
suitable spot by the mother insect ; and 
let us bear in mind, also, that every 
mother insect we now see is seeking for 
some fitting site in which to place her 
all-important ova, so that her offspring 
may thrive. Of course these eggs are 
very minute, but, with the microscope 
adding so greatly to our powers of sight, 
we are able to see these tiny objects. 
Where? you ask. I answer: on the 
leaves and stems of almost every plant 
that grows ; for it is, indeed, a favoured 
plant that is not the prey of one or 
more insects in their larval or caterpillar 
stage. 

Here, for example, at the base of this 
lilac-coloured bloom of ladies’ smock or 
cuckoo-flower, is one of the very beauti- 
ful eggs of the familiar Orange-tip butter- 
fly (fig. 1). About eight or nine days 
after these pretty eggs are deposited, the 
caterpillars emerge. The emergence of 
the young larva is often effected through 
a small hole in some part of the shell, 
and frequently in such a manner as to 
not altogether spoil the appearance of the 
interesting shell structure. Immediately, 
however, the caterpillar is free, the shell 
is doomed to destruction, for it consti- 
tutes the first meal of the larva. Whya 
tiny, newly-hatched, and therefore delicate, 
caterpillar should require this compara- 
tively tough shell for its first meal, jn 
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preference to the tender green seed-pods 
of the food plant (on which it commences 
to feed immediately after it concludes 
its eggshell meal), is a puzzle which must 

















Fig. 2.—The prickly egg of the White Admiral butterfly. 


be left to some learned naturalist for 
solution. The butterfly usually deposits 
her eggs singly beneath the flowers of 
ladies’ smock, as the example illustrated 
shows; and the writer has collected as 
many as three dozen in a lane perhaps 
not fifty yards in length, 

It is important for the reader to bear 
in mind the actual size of these eggs 
relative to other objects, and that the 
photographs which illustrate this article 
represent them very much larger than 
their natural size,—as we should see them 
with the suggested increase in our power 
of vision: that is, they are shown in the 
pictures at least twenty-five diameters 
larger than their natural size. 

When we have seen one egg of a 
butterfly we have by no means exhausted 
the novelty of the subject, for the next 
one we meet with, of another species, 
will prove just as entertaining an object. 
In fact, each species of butterfly and 
moth has its own characteristic form of 
egg, so that it is possible for one ac- 
quainted with the various shapes and 
designs to name the insect that each egg 
will eventually produce. 

In illustration fig. 2 is another pretty 
example. This represents the egg of the 
handsome White Admiral butterfly, and 
it will be seen to be quite different both 
in form and design from that shown in 
fig. 1. Here the shell is decorated with 
deep hexagonal cells, which haye spikes 


or prickles placed on their angles. These 
eggs are usually placed on the honey- 
suckle or woodbine, generally close to 
the edge, or near the apex, of the 
leaves, 

The Silver-washed Fritillary, one. of 
the largest and most beautiful of British 
butterflies, also deposits an interesting 
form of egg (fig. 3), and this is most 
frequently laid on the leaves of the sweet 
violet, or the unscented dog violet. 

We might consider the eggs of many 
other butterflies and find them equally 
attractive, but, as we must glance at the 
ova ‘of other insects, we will turn now to 
moths ; and here, on the leaf of this elder 
tree, is a good example. But, first, I 
want you to look at this leaf with the 
normal sight (fig. 4). You will notice 
that, on its under side, from the 
apex, and some distance down, the leaf 
is coated with a flat layer of some finely 
granulated substance. ‘Then apply your 
microscopic eye, with its power of en- 
larging what you see by twenty-five 
diameters, and in fig. 5 we have depicted 
a portion of what you have just seen 
with the unaided eye. ‘That finely- 
granulated layer, we now see, consists 
of about thirteen hundred eggs of the 
common large Yellow Underwing moth, 
all regularly placed, side by side, and 
fitted, even, to the irregularly cut edge of 
the leaf; and all, undoubtedly, laid by 
one insect. Moreover, almost every egg 

















Fig. 3.— An egg of the Silver-washed Fritillary butterfly. 


in this large batch proved to be fertile 
and produced a living caterpillar. Such 
is the extent of the progeny of the Under- 
wing moth. 

On the same elder branch, and on 
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almost the next leaf, is 
another batch of about two 
hundred eggs, of a larger 
size, but similar in form, 
though of more intricate 
design; some of which I 
have shown in_ illustration 
fig. 6. Owing to the fact 
that there are many species 
of moths which lay eggs of 
this type, I cannot speak 
with certainty of the exact | 














species to which these belong. Fig. 6.—Another pretty form of moth's eggs, found on elder leaves. 
The very common Vapourer 
moth (often familiar in London streets) ous manner, her winged mate, while 


pursuing his flight, is attracted towards 
her. She never moves from her place 
on the outside of the web that covers 
the cocoon, but deposits her batch of 
eggs about it, and then she dies amongst 
them. In the upper part of the illus- 
tration the female moth will be seen 
depositing her eggs—both moth and 
eggs being here shown of natural size. 
The eggs are laid about August, or 
later in the year, and remain as eggs 
throughout the winter and spring, hatch- 
ing their larvee about the following June ; 
differing in this way from all the pre- 
vious examples shown, which produce 
their larvze in from a week to a fortnight 
after being laid. 

Some of the silvery reticulated eggs 
sae) of the common Currant or Goose- 
The Yellow Underwing moth's batch of eggs--about thirteen berry Moth, whose larve do so much 

hundred in number—shown of natural size. damage he trees from which it 

On the left are a few of the same magnified. —a = _ 

derives its popular name, are shown 

deposits some singular eggs, the shells of in fig. 8; while another oval form of 
which are not thin and iridescent, like the eggs, showing a different design, is 
previous examples we have 
glanced at, but thicker and 
opaque, and remind one of a 
porcelain pot with a lid bear- 
ing an indentation in its centre 
(fig. 7). ‘The female insect 
of this species of moth is 
curious from the fact that she 
has no wings to fly with, and 
on that account looks like a 
fat grub, her large dimensions 
being due to the several hun- 
dred eggs she carries. When 
the caterpillar is about to be- 
come a chrysalis, it weaves 
first a silken web to cover it; 
and the female moth, in due 
course, crawls from her chrysalis 


on to the web, and remains Above is shown, of natural size, the wingless female depositing her 
there. Then, in some mysteri- eggs on the silken covering of her cocoon. 


Fig. 5. Fig. 4. 



































Fig. 7.—Some eggs of the Vapourer moth, 
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illustrated in fig. 9, these being the eggs 
of the Spring Usher moth, which are 
deposited early in the year about the bark 
of oak trees, by the wingless female. 
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stalked egg of another of its enemies is 
shown in the illustration (fig. 10). 


This 























Fig. 8.—Eggs of the familiar Currant or 


Gooseberry moth. 


On the tip of this poppy leaf (fig. 11) is 
a singular oblong egg with a tiny button 
at one end, the shell being delicately 


designed with minute dots. 
This is an egg of one of 
those wasp-like flies, called 
familiarly hover-flies, which 
are to be seen in every 
garden during the summer 
months poised over flowers 
and seemingly motionless, 
so rapid are the vibrations 
of their wings, but which, 
if you attempt to -touch 
them, dart away with almost 
lightning rapidity, From 
these eggs come tiny grubs, 
the food of which consists of 
living green-fly 
or **Dlight,”’ 











Fig. 9.—The Spring Usher moth deposits eggs like 


these about the bark of oak trees. 


golden eyes 

















Fig. 10.—One of the curious stalked 
eggs of the beautiful Lacewing-fly. 


is the egg of the beautiful Lacewing-fly, 
whose green body, gauzy 


wings, and 
have charmed most people 
at one time or another, ‘The 
mother insect, when deposit- 
ing these eggs about the 
leaves of lilac, elder, chrys- 
anthemum, and other plants, 
first attaches a drop of gluten 


to a leaf or branch by 
means of her _ ovipositor. 
She then draws out or 
elongates this drop of 


gluten, and on its summit 
finally places the egg; the 
exposure to the atmos- 
phere then hardens the 
foot-stalk. 

A careful 





which they de- 
vour at an as- 
tonishing rate. 
The hover-fly 
is not by any 
means the only 
enemy that 
preys upon 
aphides or 
green-fly, and 








search at any 
time during 
the summer 
and autumn 
months should 
reveal most of 
these and 
many other 
equally interest- 
ing examples 
in season at the 


— 








the quaint 


Fig. 11.—An egg of a Hover-fly. 


time. 














The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT OF N.S.W, 


XII. THE GLORIOUS RESTORATION. 


T has been unkindly said that in the 
| present year of grace the foreign 
population of the city of Las Palmas 
in Grand Canary is mostly made up of 
Liverpool shopkeepers. By the enter- 
prise of a great shipping firm one can get 
first-class steamer fare to and from the 
island, with a fortnight’s pension at a 
hotel, all for the ridiculously small sum of 
£15, and naturally the number of people 
who snap at so generous an offer is large. 
But there are others who come for golf, 
and others again who are driven there 
by sore lungs. Mariners bring in big 
passenger boats and freight boats to coal, 
and all these add to the cosmopolitan 
crowds ashore. And of course a tre- 
mendous lot of people are interested in 
the banana, banking, tomato, coaling, 
tramway, early potato, and other busi- 
nesses that flourish in the island. 

In fact, like Suez or Charing Cross, 
Las Palmas is a grand place to meet 
people in; and so when I came across 
Commander J. K. McTurk in that square 
just opposite the cathedral, although I 
imagined him to be still pestering the 
Navy Office in Washington, all the same 
I wasn’t very much surprised to see him. 
One gets out of being surprised at meet- 
ings in Grand Canary. 

He had a lady with him, so I raised 
my hat. I almost laughed when I saw 
it was Mrs. Codrington. She did not 
cut me. She gave me an inch-and-three- 
quarters bow, and dropped her parasol. 
As McTurk picked it up he caught my 
eye. She had passed by that time, so I 
winked at him pleasantly. However, he 
scowled at me and drew himself up to 
the height of about six feet six, to show he 
resented the familiarity, and so I came to 
the conclusion that we should have to put 
off our usual talk till once more chance 
brought us into contact. 

As it turned out, they’d landed that 
morning from the South Africa boat, 
and were both staying at the Catalina, 
with a duenna of sorts to play propriety. 


I was rather pleased when I saw Mrs. 


Codrington looking through the hotel 
register that afternoon. She could read 
for herself there that I had been in 


the place for a week. Mrs. Codrington 
always imagines that all the men are 
running after her, and it is as well to 
have a clean bill of health in this matter 
to start with. 

I laughed sedately at McTurk during 
the next two days whenever my eye 
caught his, and for a bit he scowled at 
me. ‘Then he gave it up, and laughed 
too. He’s always flirting with some 
woman or other—he really can’t help it; 
but to find him back again on the trail 
of Mrs. Codrington, after all that had 
happened, was really too funny. It took 
him, as I say, two days to see where the 
humour of the thing came in from my 
point of view ; and at the end of that time 
he and she and the duenna carried them- 
selves off. I met them driving down to 
the harbour in a tartana, and later 
happened to see them on board the little 
inter-Insular boat as she steamed out and 
headed for the eastern group. ‘That 
afternoon a man told me Mrs, Codrington 
had bought Graviola Island. 

“* Where’s that ?” I asked. 

“Off Lanzarote. Steep place, chiefly 
made up of cinders and an out-of-work 
volcano, It also suffers from sandstorms 
when the Sahara is feeling ruffled.” 

*“What’s she want it for? To breed 
those black hawk-shaped seagulls on ?” 

“Merely because she got it cheap: 
regular woman’s reason. Says she’ll build 
a feudal castle there to spend winters in.” 

“And has she taken J. K. McTurk 
along because he’s a crank on bird’s- 
eggs? He knows nothing about the 
architecture of feudal castles, anyway.” 

“Give it up. Toss you for cocktails ; 
and then we’ll go and dress for dinner.” 

Now it struck me that Mrs. Codrington 
was not the woman to waste even a little 
of her large store of money over a thing 
just because it was cheap, and not 
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because she wanted it; but really I was 
thankful enough that she had gone out 
of my neighbourhood ; and by the time 
we had finished the gin cocktails (which 
had too much lime in them, by the way) 
I had let Mrs. Lucy Codrington and her 
amusing past slip gently from my memory, 

For myself I went off to South Morocco 
for some moufflon shooting the next day, 
and rather dropped out of Canary affairs ; 
but when I got back to Las Palmas, there 
was the Reina Clotilda, a big new Spanish 
cruiser, and a flotilla of torpedo-boats in 
the harbour, and they told me in the boat 
going ashore that the demonstration was 
all in honour of Commander J. K. 
McTurk. The tartana drivers hooted 
me as we bumped in over the tram-lines 
from the port to the hotel, because they 
thought I was an American; and the 
manager there told me that a warship was 
expected over from the States,” 

** But what on earth for ? ” 

“To protect American interests, That’s 
all we know. ‘The authorities here are 
sitting very tight on the end of the cables, 
They censor all political news, There’s 
a British cruiser squadron floating about 
somewhere in this part of the Western 
Ocean ; and if there’s trouble, I suppose 
that'll turn up and join in the fun, or else 
umpire. It’s just the thick of the banana 
season, too, and business has simply gone 
to pieces. ‘The Englishmen here are 
pretty hard hit over it, and naturally they 
are furious. If Captain McTurk turned 
up in Las Palmas jnst now, and the 
Spaniards started in to lynch him, I 
guess all the other nationalities would 
bear a hand. They regard him as head 
nuisance.” 

“But what,” I repeated, “is it all 
about ?” 

‘Don’t know,” said the manager, “ in 
the very least. We shan’t know either 
till his excellency the censor sees fit to 
withdraw the veil.” 

And so in the dark we remained. The 
facts, when they did leak out, arrived out 
of chronological order, but for purposes 
of clearness they may be rearranged here. 

McTurk with the two ladies landed at 
Arrecife in Lanzerote in the ordinary 
way ; put in a couple of very crude days 
at the fonda there ; and then took camel 
and went across the shifting dunes to the 
other side of the island. A heavy baggage- 
train lurched and sprawled behind them, 
and when it had been ferried across to 


‘“ 
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Graviola this developed into tents, camp 
furniture and a battery of cooking tools. 
It seemed that the duenna had a taste for 
neatness and the washing of dishes, in 
which she was allowed to indulge herself 
to the full; Commander McTurk cooked, 
and Mrs. Codrington inspected their 
labours from the depths of a Madeira 
chair. 

“‘ Nobody seems inclined to disturb us,” 
said Mrs, Codrington. “I’m afraid you 
were trying to alarm me unnecessarily, 
Sy 

“I purposely made many _ inquiries 
after birds’ eggs and nests in Arrecife,” 
said Commander McTurk, “and also in 
San Miguel de Teguise, and that earned 
us a good comfortable reputation for 
insanity. Then I hinted that you had 
bought Graviola for the sake of that out- 
of-date volcano up there.” 

** What’s the harm in that ?” 

“Oh, they jumped to the conclusion 
that you were going to put it in working 
order again—I insisted on it you were an 
American, you know—just for the amuse- 
ment of having cheap firework displays 
after dinner at nights. From that they 
naturally deduced that you are in league 
with the devil, and as one immediate result, 
I'll ask you to remember all the difficulty 
we had in getting those mangy camels for 
the transport.” 

“You're right about that. When I 
tried with the camel-man myself, he 
dabbed a cross on his waistcoat, and 
turned away, and shuddered.” 

**T never have,” laughed Commander 
McTurk with genial malice, “seen my 
dear Lucy’s deaux yeux at such a discount 
before.” 

Mrs, Codrington wagged an expressive 
finger. ‘I am not your Lucy yet, by any 
means.” 

“Oh, but I hold you ruthlessly to your 
promise.” 

“And I never shall be your Lucy if 
you set me up as the Scarlet Woman, or 
the Spirit of the Volcano, or whatever it 
was, for the annoyance of these grubby 
islanders. When 1 remember how that 
man who said he grew the best white 
wine in Lanzerote deliberately stepped 
back so that my shadow shouldn’t fall upon 
him, why, it just makes me feel hot all 
over. You must please carry it in mind, 
J. K., that I like to be popular always, 
even though it rather clashes with 


success.” 























‘Commander McTurk cooked, and Mrs. Codrington inspected their labours from 
the depths of a Madeira chair.” 
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‘That’s where we differ, my dear. I 
want success first of all; and as for popu- 
larity, I only want that with the Navy 
Board at Washington, and with you.” 

Mrs. Codrington closed her parasol 
with a snap, and stood up. ‘“That’s 
candid anyway: your profession first, and 
me next. You’ve never put it quite so 
baldly as that before, Captain McTurk.” 

“If there had been no Navy,” said 
McTurk quietly, “and no United States, 
you and I would have been married long 
before this, Lucy. By Glory!—I beg 
your pardon for the interruption, but look 
there !” 

“The steamer! well, we shall have 
decent cooking, and a house to live in at 
any rate, now.” 

Commander McTurk ignored the gibe 
at his culinary skill, and with a curt 
“Excuse me,” strode off to a rock that 
overlooked the anchorage as fast as his 
long legs would carry him. 

Mrs. Codrington looked after him 
contemplatively. ‘“‘ You dear!” she said. 
“The States shall have their new toy just 
because it will please you so to give it to 
them. And afterwards—well, I really will 
let you make me Mrs. J. K. this time.” 

The steamer, which worked her way in 
with much cautious help from the lead, 
was an ordinary bull-nosed collier of some 
five thousand tons, and, as a point of 
fact, had brought much of her cargo 
straight across from the coal-drops in 
Norfolk, Virginia. She was commanded 
by one Stubbs, a cheerful profane person 
of German extraction; and when she 
brought up to her anchor, and had 
dropped boats from her davits, and 
hoisted and swung out derricks, she pro- 
ceeded with all speed to break out a 
cargo which seemed to consist largely of 
cement bags, wooden cases, and American 
workmen. And at that point a very ugly 
piece of international trouble may be said 
to have commenced. 

At first sight it would seem that no 
law was broken here. Mrs. Codrington 
(as she stated) had bought the isle of 
Graviola for the purpose of building a 
house upon it: cement and the local 
sand would make the best of concrete ; 
and if her ideas of the esthetic in archi- 
tecture ran to concrete, that was not the 
affair of a Ministry in Madrid. 

But if one inspects the large-scale chart 
of the Canary group, it will appear that 
where Graviola faces its parent island of 
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Lanzerote, the coast is cupped in horse- 
shoe shape ; and it leaps to the mind at 
once that here is a harbour of the finest. 
The heights of Graviola obviously dominate 
all approaches to the anchorage ; and to 
the jealous eye, cement bags, volcanic 
ash, and sand, can (with the aforesaid 
American workmen as confederates) be 
very quickly conjured into concrete gun 
emplacements, with bombardment-proof 
shelters, Furthermore wooden cases may 
contain infinite possibilities in the way of 
mines, guns, shells. . . . So it may be 
readily understood how (at the Madrid 
end of the cable) the whole thing spelled 
in very unmistakable words ‘ lortified 
United States Coaling Station.’ 

As a point of accurate fact it was this, 
neither more nor less, that Commander 
McTurk had in mind. His country 
possessed no coaling station in either of 
the Eastern Atlantics; the need for one 
from the Navy point of view was clamorous; 
and McTurk proposed by a coup de main 
to supply the need. ‘The title to the isle, 
as purchased by Mrs. Codrington, was 
sound enough ; and although the use to 
which it was to be put was illegal from an 
international point of view, Commander 
McTurk trusted that the United States 
would hold on to what was good for them 
when once the presentation had _ been 
made. Once a coaling station was in 
full swing, it would be difficult for the 
most timorous politician to delete it. 

The way that the alarm was spread 
could hardly have been calculated upon. 
A preliminary survey of the isle had 
shown it to be tenantless. And the few 
euphorbia bushes which the sand and the 
volcanic scoriae supported gave it very 
little value to the Canary farmer’s eye. As 
Commander McTurk gathered the eggs 
of the gulls for his collection, he quite 
understood why the birds had the place 
to themselves, and did not wonder at 
their tameness. But one morning there 
arrived from the outer spaces of the blue- 
and-white Atlantic, running close-reefed 
before a vigorous Trade, a green-painted 
schooner, which dropped her hook in the 
harbour, and emitted the smell of fish. 
Presently, when she got her boat overside, 
and began to ferry cargo ashore, the smell 
of fish grew stronger; and a little later, 
when her people began to set up drying- 
screens for the manufacture of baccalhao, 
the smell almost swept the beach clear of 
the intruders, 
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“T expect it’s nothing when you're 
used to it,” coughed Commander McTurk. 

‘If you can’t turn the trade wind and 
make it blow the other way,” said Mrs. 
Codrington, ‘1 shall pack up my bonnet- 
box and go home. As an alternative 
please go down and tell the creatures to 
quit.” 

Commander McTurk rubbed the end 
of his long nose with a doubtful fore- 
finger. “I’m afraid it would be advisable 
to regard them as an encumbrance upon 
the estate. Ancient vested interests, you 
know. I expect it'll turn out they’ve been 
spreading smells over these cinders ’way 
back since the year one.” 

“John Kelly,” said Mrs. Codrington 
faintly, ‘am I the only woman that you 
adore, or am I not?” 

“Oh, if you make such a point of it,” 
said McTurk resignedly, “Ill do my 
best.” 

The green schooner, as it turned out, 
was not of the islands, nor was she even 
Spanish. She was (as Captain Jao Horas 
volubly explained) Portuguese, and from 
Madeira; and her people had as big a 
dislike and contempt for these lazy 
Spanish dagoes as any Yankee could have. 

Commander McTurk forbore to point 
out that the men of Portugal in sea classi- 
fication also come under the heading of 
dago, and again civilly stated that the 
isle had changed hands, and that ob- 
jectionable trades must be discontinued. 

Captain Jéo Horas rolled a cigarette, 
and invited his tall caller to be seated on 
a fish-box beside him. ‘ Now you,” he 
pointed out, “are building a fort. You 
are also, I feela sure, laying mines in the 
fair-a-way. I once served my time in the 
Portuguese Navy, sol know. Iam what 
you call expert-a. Those Spaniards in 
Las Palmas would fill my hat-a with 
pesetas for the news. But do I carry it ? 
No, senhor: I care no more for the good 
of Spaniards than I care for the welfare 
of the Germans or the beastly English. 
I stay here in Graviola and attend to my 
own business affair-a. You savvy?” 

“You're a sound man, What’s that 
cargo of violets worth ?” 

Captain Jao Horas scratched amongst 
a week’s beard and calculated. Then he 
threw away his cigarette, stood up, folded 
his arms, and made reply: “I do not 
speak in milreis, because-a the sum would 
look too large. But in United States 
money, for $1c00 paid-a quarterly I will 
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make no more baccalhao on Graviola 
whilst payment lasts. But you must give 
me five years in advance-a.” 

“Those your lowest terms ? ” 

“A Portuguese gentleman never haggles.” 

“First time I’ve heard that. Come, 
my man, I'll give you exactly $100 spot 
cash to pack up and quit. Now there are 
plenty of other islands hereaway. Go 
and poison one of them.” 

“‘T must have my full terms.” 

“You savvy the hot place ?” 

“Tt has been described to me.” 

“Then you make a trip down and get 
your terms there. This island belongs to 
Mrs. Codrington by purchase, and you’ve 
got to go. If you don’t pull down your 
stink fences within the next two hours 
I'll have you and them thrown into the 
sea. ‘Take your hand off that knife. Just 
go and do as you are bid. Now mark, 
if you pull that knife on me, I'll break 
your wrist in two places.” 

Captain Jao Horas delivered in fluent 
Portuguese an opinion of Commander 
McTurk which that officer did not under- 
stand, and took himself off ; and presently, 
when the green-painted schooner was 
reloaded, she weighed, and got under 
canvas, 

“T much doubt,” Commander McTurk 
told himself as he watched her dance 
out over the white and turquoise sea, ‘I 
much doubt whether he’ll get so much as 
a single peseta for his news, but I bet two 
dollars and a half he tries to collect it. 
By Glory ! what a dish of colour there is 
round that schooner! Id give a lot if I'd 
time to get it down on canvas.” 

Now, it has been said that the Spanish 
Government were spurred into activity in 
this matter of Graviola by the English 
coaling companies of Las Palmas and 
Teneriffe ; but I do not think this likely. 
As a commercial proposition, any Graviola 
coaling company is practically out of the 
question for a variety of reasons. 

But it was plain, even to the lay eye, 
that the place would have a tremendous 
military value to the United States. Of 
course it would not be openly fortified, 
but short of mounting guns and laying 
mines, everything could be got ready 
under the cloak of commerce; and once 
a war broke out, an escorted steamer 
could be rushed into the harbour, and the 
isle could spring into being as a fortress 
almost instantly. No wonder the mirrors 
winked in the darkened cable-rooms. 
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A stream of callers began to pour into 
the harbour, and the first, characteristically 
enough, was H.B.M. very ancient barque- 
rigged steam corvette Panther. She had 
cast up apparently out of nowhere, and a 
boat-load of her officers in mufti came 
ashore to stretch their legs. ‘They were 
extremely delighted to find a lady and 
luncheon on an isle reported desolate in 
the Atlantic Directory, and annoyed to 
learn that there was no quail-shooting. 
‘They were very incurious about what was 
going on in Graviola, and pleasantly com- 
municative about the Panther’s past cruise. 
They were gentlemen, all of them, and 
their presence was a tonic ; but when they 
had gone, Commander McTurk told 
himself rather quizzically that, for all their 
incuriosity, they had left knowing as much 
about the new works on Graviola as he 
did, and as for their charming talkative- 
ness about where they had been—vwell, 
any one could have learned just as 
much solid information from a_ guide- 
book, Being a Navy man himself, he 
appreciated the cleverness of this to 
the full. 

Before the Panther was hull-down, the 
green-painted schooner reappeared from 
round a point of Lanzerote and com- 
menced beating up against the heavy 
Trade. It was evening before she made 
the harbour, and the glass showed upon 
her decks three men in the attitudes 
of seasickness. Two of these were in 
uniform : none of them had been amongst 
the former members of the green schooner’s 
crew. 

“Just like a Portuguese,” said Com- 
mander McTurk to Mrs. Codrington. “I 
bet two dollars and a half Jao Horas 
would rather put in a piece of unnecessary 
revenge any day than carry on his usual 
affairs. He’s not wasted much time in 
bringing the might of Spain down about 
our ears.” 

“T must say I rather sympathise with 
him,” said the lady inconsistently ; ‘‘ but 
we couldn’t go on letting him make that 
abominable smell with his fish, could we? 
And I rely on you to see he doesn’t begin 
again.” 

“Certainly, my dear Lucy.—Captain 
Stubbs ! ” 

“Sir ?” said that officer. 

“See that schooner’s people do not 
land.” 

“With pleasure, sir. Shall I shoot 
them down where they are, on deck, or 
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wait till some of them put off in that 
boat ?” 

“‘ We are not pirates,” rasped McTurk 
angrily. ‘“ You are to hurt no one. Just 
keep them off.” 

“ Ay, aye, sir,” said Stubbs, and winked 
agreeably to himself as he went away. 
“His Nibs is not wound up to concert 
pitch yet,” he commented. ‘ But I bet 
his favourite two dollars and a_ half 
that we have him hoisting Old Glory and 
saying, ‘Give me liberty and a free run 
for the Great United States, or give me 
death,’ before we’re through this racket. 
He’s a great patriot, is Wiggy McTurk. 
They ought to take him back into the 
Navy and keep him safe, or he'll run the 
United States into a war yet before he’s 
through with trying to benefit them.” 
After which soliloquy he gave orders to a 
knot of men, who bombarded Captain 
Jio Horas’ boat with lumps of volcanic 
scoriz whenever it came within range. 

The green-painted schooner sailed 
away into an elaborate sunset that evening, 
gesticulating threats ; and sure enough she 
returned three days later crammed with 
soldiery. But the instructions of even 
these were unsatisfactory. They had got 
no direct command through from Madrid. 
They were ordered tc “take peaceful 
possession of Graviola,” but as the accursed 
Americans refused to render them peace- 
ful possession, what was to be done ? 

They landed in the teeth of a hot fusi- 
lade of cinders, and found themselves 
facing a concrete wall eighteen feet high, 
which was topped by a lot of ugly-looking 
men who carried revolvers and seemed 
anxious to use them. 

The Spanish officer in command asked 
for the officer in command of the other 
side. Commander McTurk leaned his 
elbows on the wall and looked down, “I 
think I answer most nearly to that descrip- 
tion, senor. But you mustn’t call me an 
officer. I’m merely here acting as agent 
of Mrs. Codrington, who has bought this 
island. These men you see here are her 
employees. May I point out that you 
are trespassing on private property? I 
should be obliged if you would remove 
yourself and your friends with the smallest 
possible delay.” 

The Spanish officer spluttered. ‘‘ My 
orders are to take possession of the 
island. I demand that that door be 
opened at once.” 

“Can’t be done.” 
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“Then I shall have to employ force.” 

*“As to the advisability of that, you 
must be your own judge. Of course 
anything you do in that line would be 
hopelessly illegal, and your superiors would 
leave you to bear the consequences.” 

This was a guess on McTurk’s part, 
but it hit a thin spot. ‘The Spanish officer 
was a middle-aged man with a comfortable 
figure. He had no great wish for pro- 
motion: he had a profound distaste for 
responsibility. He eyed the tough-looking 
crowd who lined the top of that white wall 
and took their measure correctly. They 
were fairly itching for a fight. Once he 
gave the word to fire a shot, a bloody 
battle would be lit at a moment’s notice. 
Somebody would have to bear the blame. 
These infernal gringos were mere irrespon- 
sibles : the alcalde of Arrecife had said it, 
All the onus would be piled on his own 
shoulders. 

He by no means proposed that this 
should be so, Ifthe invaders would not 
surrender, they must do the other thing. 
The elderly officer said this with much 
elaboration, and by degrees drew off his 
men, reboarded Captain Jao Horas’ 
green-painted schooner, and sailed away 
out of this history. ‘That afternoon a 
gang of men worked on a slab-sided flank 
of the old volcano, and by eventide a 
legend glared out in letters of whitewash 
fifteen feet high that the Graviola Coaling 
Company supplied Virginia coal and best 
Welsh, F.O.B., on reasonable terms. The 
black hawk-tailed gulls alone were moved 
to comment over it. That part of the 
Western Ocean is singularly dévoid of 
steamer traffic. 

It was again the green-painted schooner 
which brought Mr. Elihu Budd on to the 
scene ; which showed that although Cap- 
tain Jao Horas could be a good hater, the 
leverage of the dollar could make him 
put in occasional interludes of bringing 
succour to the enemy. 

“T reckon,” said Mr. Budd, ‘that the 
correct packet fare to this slag dump of 
yours is about five dollars. But that 
hairy son of Belial said his price was five 
hundred, and as there was no competition 
I had to close.” 

“Must have been anxious to call,” 
said the tall sailor. ‘‘ Got something to 
say that couldn’t wait till next mail ?” 

“You can bet your sweet life on that. 
Say, d’you know that they’ve got scare 
headlines about you a foot high in the 
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The 
‘J. K. on the war path again,’ 
Zimes said ‘Mrs. Codrington frou-frous 


World had it 
The 


N’York papers ? 


the way to Empire.’ 
was it?” 

“Come in out of the sunshine, Mr. 
Budd, and when we’re alone perhaps 
you'll have something official you’d like 
to say to me.” 

“Oh I’m not in politics any just now,” 
said Budd hastily, “so you must only 
look to me for friendly opinions and so 
on.—Ah, here’s the lady. How do you 
do ?—Well, Mrs. Codrington, if your 
object was to set all the United States 
and half Europe talking about one woman, 
you’ve done it. My! but you should see 
the photographs of you they’re publishing. 
Hair not done a bit like that, and clothes 
of a fashion of two years ago. And 
the biographies of the ‘Greatest Lady 
Financier!’ I’ve got the ost and the 
Mail in wy grip. I guess you'll scream 
when you read them,” 

“You're a very nice person,” said Mrs, 
Codrington, “but you didn’t come here to 
tell me that.” 

“No; I was there at an hotel in Las 
Palmas having a vacation is 

‘** And being unofficial for the moment,” 
suggested Mc Turk, ‘‘somebody in authority 
in the States thought that you’d be 
just the man to carry a message that 
couldn’t very well be given to an official 
personage.” 

Mr. Budd laughed. ‘‘ You're a great 
man, J. K., but you're a bit too go-ahead 
for a slow old country like the United 
States. You mustn’t take anything I say 
too seriously—as I keep on telling you 
I’m out of politics now. I’m taking a 
vacation, and if the cooking would let me, 
I’d be putting on weight. But even in 
easy, lazy times like these I’m always 
open to a bit of speculation, Come 
now, what’s the latest quotation on the 
Graviola Bourse for this coal stock of 
yours ?” 

“ What’s the quotation in Las Palmas?” 
asked Mrs. Codrington. 

“There isn’t one. There are no buyers, 
and they haven’t thought it worth while 
to make a price. Market’s equally dull 
in Madrid.” 

“Well I think there’s a sound future 
to the business,” said the lady, ‘‘ under 
proper management of course, and I 
shan’t let go any of my stock below a 
fair price.” 


Say, whose idea 

















“T wasn't asking you to,” said Budd. 
“But I’d be very pleased to take up a 
tidy block at a shade under par.” 

Commander McTurk and Mrs. Cod- 
rington almost leaped out of their seats. 
They knew this man. 

“Tr’ll go through, then?’ asked the 
sailor. 

Mr. Elihu Budd put up two fat 
hands. ‘‘ Now you're 
asking me about 
politics again, and I 
keep on telling you 
I'm not in’em, And 
furthermore Id like 
to call your memories 
to that profound 
historical remark 
that the Governor of 
North Carolina made 
to the Governor of 
South Carolina. If we 
can get that hirsute 
image of sin on the 
schooner to break out 
cargo, you'll find I’ve 
brought you some fresh 
limes. It was the 
swizzle - stick on the 
sideboard there that 
reminded me of them. 
When I’m on official 
business, of course I 
don’t drink ; but when 
I’m having a vacation, 
and there’s a heat like 
this, I guess I could 
sell the eternal welfare 
of the Canary Islands 
for something long and 
cool with just a bit of 
bite in it.” 

“By Glory!” cried 
Commander McTurk, 
“ Tl invent a Graviola 


Cooler in honour of 
the occasion.” 
His Spanish 


Majesty’s ship Reina 

Clotilda steamed untidily into harbour 
the next morning, all ready cleared for 
action, and bristled out enough big guns 
to have blown half the old volcano into 
the water. Outside, H.B.M.S. Panther, 
which had turned up again out of 
nowhere, lay sprucely hove-to under sail, 
and sawed over the swells inside easy 
telescope range. 

“This,” said Mrs, Codrington, as she 
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“Found themselves facing a concrete wall.” 
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put down her morning coffee-cup, “is a 
naval demonstration,” 

“They may demonstrate till they are 
black in the face as far as I am con- 
cerned,” said Commander McTurk. 
** Atter the hints Budd let drop last night, 
I’m going to hold on here with claws, 
toes, teeth, and eyelashes. I’ve had the 
men dig a place for you, Lucy, where 
you'll be safe if those 
fellows start in to 
shell us.” 

“Poof! Me down 
in a grubby cyclone 
cellar? Why, aren’t 
we partners, J. K.?” 

“Not full partners. 
I wish we were. 
You’ve half promised 
so many times.” 

‘“*T'll marry you, you 
old dear, when the 
time comes. Bring 
off this coup, and then 
we will call it a deal.” 

“Then,” said Com- 
mander McTurk, “by 
Glory! it shall be 
pulled off, if I have 
to hang on here, one 


man alone, with all 
the Spanish Navy 
battering at me. After 


that definite promise, 
I’m going to have 
you for my wife, Lucy, 
if I have to set fire 
to half Europe to get 
you. But, you know, 
the people at Wash- 
ington will repudiate 
us. Budd said so.” 


“They'll repudiate 
us if were thrown 
out. But if we hold 


on for long enough, 
we are bound to 
have our interests 
protected.” 

“Ah,” said McTurk thoughtfully, 
interests protected.’ ‘That's a good 
phrase. I'll remember it. Well, good- 
bye, dear. I must go out now and 
pow-wow with the insulted might of 
Spain,” 

Now the captain of the Reina Clotilda 
was detailed off for this job of clearing 
the Yankees out of Graviola, because he 
was notoriously “a man who would stand 


ce 
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no nonsense.” He sent a note ashore 
which read as follows :— 


“ Commander J. K. McTurk, U.S.N. 

“ Sir,—lf you and your men do 
not evacuate the island of Graviola within 
six hours, I shall open a bombardment, 

“ T have the honour to be, sir, 
“© Your obedient servant, 
“J. de Tolera (Captain ).” 


To which McTurk made reply :— 


“To Captain J. de Tolera, HSMN. 
“ Sir,—Bombard and be d——d 
to you. 
“Tam, sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“]. K. McTurk (formerly 
Commander U.S.N.”) 


“It is a pity,” said the lieutenant who 
brought the cartel, “that the thing can’t 
be arranged. I’m speaking unofficially, 
of course, but it seems an awful waste for 
you chaps to stand up before our guns. 
You haven’t a chance. You can’t hit 
back, and it would be piracy for that 
matter if you did, and you'll only be 
slaughtered uselessly.” 

“No, sir,” said Commander McTurk 
in his best manner, ‘‘I take it that we’re 
defending a principle. Mrs. Codrington 
bought this island in open market ; she 
sees a chance of setting up a perfectly 
legitimate business in the coaling line ; 
and the Spanish Government comes 
along with brutal force to try and ruin 
her. I quite admit that the United 
States aren’t backing us at present; but 
you open your bombardment, and kill a 
few United States citizens, and you'll have 
a war crowding down on you before you 
can think.” 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tm afraid that won’t weigh much with 
Captain Tolera.” 

Commander McTurk sighed. “ I must 
wish you good-bye. I’ve work to do. 
I’m real sorry for Captain Tolera. He’s 
a man who’s going to do what he thinks 
best for his country; and I guess when 
the trouble begins, later on, some one 
big will discover that Captain Tolera has 
exceeded instructions, and he'll be made 
scapegoat. I’ve been in that box myself 
once in the Philippines. And don’t you 
make any error about the fact that trouble 
will follow. You see that mast, with Old 


Glory blowing out in those fine rich folds _ 
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at the top of it? Well, sir, that flag looks 
pretty innocent, and I daresay from your 
point of view the United States look to 
have just about as much snap in them 
just now as you’d find in a can of putty. 
But you shoot down that flag, sir, and 
you'll see hell opened. I wish you a 
good afternoon,” 

Punctually at the end of six hours’ 
time, and without further preliminary 
warning, Captain Tolera opened his 
bombardment. The Stars and Stripes 
blew out stiffly in the Trade above the 
white buildings. This was the gunners’ 
mark, and uncommonly bad _ practice 
they made of it. 

The flimsy dwelling-houses were blown 
inside out. ‘The concrete works were 
scored and scarred by high explosive 
shell, but were practically undamaged ; 
though, as the fire was very inaccurate, 
the desolate cinder-heaps of the volcano 
and the rare euphorbia bushes caught 
most of the missiles, and their contours 
were changed in all directions. Yellow 
clouds billowed up to the turquoise sky ; 
a yellow stain defiled all the landscape 
that lay near the focus of the bombard- 
ment. 

Amid that whistling storm of metal 
splinters, and in that awful cloud of 
poisonous gas, it seemed impossible that 
men could live, especially men who were 
not warmed up by the counter-excitement 
of returning the fire. But there was no 
suggestion of parley or surrender. The 
Stars and Stripes blew out stiffly from its 
mast, and the men whose emblem it was 
took their pelting in grim silence. The 
captain of the Rena Clotilda had counted 
on an exchange of shots and the thrill 
of victory; instead he felt that he was 
witnessing a massacre ; and, being a man 
of high spirit, was drenched in a cold 
sweat as he named himself a common 
executioner. 

Now Commander John Kelly McTurk, 
as has been shown many times in these 
memoirs, could exhibit a brazen courage 
when the need came; but, better than 
this, he was an officer of fine discernment. 
Moreover, if the occasion had demanded 
it, he would have risked the lives of his 
men, who occupied the works, without 
aqualm. But, as it happened, a casemate 
was at his disposal which no high explosive 
shell could damage, and he availed him- 
self of this before a shot was fired. 

In the old days, before Europeans 





‘*He tore it open, and as he read, his red face, with its thousand tiny wrinkles, 
lit with ecstatic joy.” 
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occupied the Canaries, the Guanches, who 
then held them, were cave dwellers. 
They had lived, it seemed, on Graviola 
(presumably on a frugal diet of cinders 
and fish), but, anyway, there they were, as 
their remains show. ‘The Canary Spaniard 
of to-day is an incurious creature, and 
the Guanche burrows on Graviola were 
for the most part drifted up and hidden. 
But when the American workmen were 
shovelling out sand for concrete at the 
back of their works, they unearthed by 
accident the entrance to a_ great 
system of galleries which bored deep 
through the lava to the opposite face of 
the cliffs; and as soon as Captain ‘Tolera’s 
six hours had _ expired, Commander 
McTurk withdrew all his force deep into 
these musty caverns. 

Mrs. Codrington sat in the edge of an 
opening, and threw small scraps of lava 
into the surf that creamed two hundred 
feet below her. From overhead and 
behind came the yell and roar of the 
bombardment, dulled by rock and the 
distance. 

“ Did you see those mummies wrapped 
up in goatskins in that side cave we 
passed, J. K.? Funny housekeepers 
these old Guanches must have been, to 
have had a cemetery tacked on to their 
house, just as we would have a jam cup- 
board.” 

“Very probably,” said Commander 
McTurk, straining his ears to find out 
the size and number of the guns that 
were in action. ‘ Now I've brought you 
here, Lucy, as you wished, though I am 
sure Budd would have made just as 


efficient an escort. And now I must 
ask you to excuse me. [f’ve got to 
get back and see what’s going on. I’m 


sure, if you call, Budd will get anything 
you want.” 

“He'd get me a wedding ring,” said 
Mrs. Codrington provokingly, “if I flut- 
tered so much as an eyelash in his 
direction.” 

This was too near the truth to be 
palatable to the tall sailor. But he was 
equal to the emergency. ‘Then if 
that’s the case,” he snapped, “ I'll take 
Budd back with me, and keep him safe 
under fire. If you want anything, call 
Stubbs. I don’t believe even you will 
flirt with Stubbs. 

Mrs. Codrington watched his retreating 
form with a moist eye. ‘You sweet- 
heart!” she murmured to herself. — ‘I 
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only said that to try and keep you here 
and safe. But you just can’t hold your 
dear fingers out if there’s a bit of danger 
anywhere.” 

Now Captain Tolera’s martial ardour 
evaporated considerably as the one-sided 
bombardment went on. He had set out 
to be a hero: it struck him that presently 
he would qualify as a poltroon. So when 
the Panther worked into anchorage under 
sail, he leaped at the chance of medi- 
ation. The Panther was very spruce, 
very obsolete, and magnificently handled. 
She had steam; and to work her into 
harbour under sail was a_ piece of 
gratuitous nautical swagger. The etna 
Clotilda was a ship of the current year’s 
class, full of all the latest machinery for 
scientific slaughter ; the Panther’s fighting 
value was nil; but the Britisher calmly 
blew in between the Spaniard and _ his 
prey, furled sails in a way that would 
have pleased even Nelson, and sent her 
boatswain ahead in the jolly-boat to 
square yards to the last miracle of an 
angle. Then the side was piped, and 
her captain in the fullest of naval full- 
dress paid a visit of state to Captain 
Tolera in the Reina Clotilda. Com- 
mander McTurk, who always was a 
spruce and even a dandified man himself, 
swore as he watched him. The United 
States Naval full-dress has a decent 
puritanical plainness. Nothing _ like 
(thought Commander McTurk) that pea- 
cocky turn-out. 

The bombardment had __ necessarily 
ceased when the Pan/her interposed her 
ancient self between the guns and the 
target, and what transpired at the sub- 
sequent conference Commander McTurk 
could not tell. It is probable that Mr. 
Elihu Budd was able to make a pretty 
accurate guess at the future trend of 
events, if one might judge from the way 
that he freely exposed himself amongst the 
concrete ruins that were still scorching hot 
from the impact of the shells. But there 
for the time being proceedings ceased. 
The threatened landing, which McTurk 
was prepared to resist to the last ex- 
tremity, never came off. A boat brought 
ashore a message from Captain Tolera, 
saying that at the friendly request of the 
captain of the Panther he had agreed 
to suspend further hostilities pending 
reference of the matter to the cabinets 
in Washington and Madrid. And Com- 
mander Mc'Turk, who was very much 
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inclined to send an uppish reply, was 
restrained into the language of civility by 
Mr. Elihu Budd. 

““Now’s the time,” said Commander 
McTurk, “to cable Washington fully.” 
He hit the flag-pole, from which the Stars 
and Stripes still blew out into the Trade, 
a tribute to the bad gunnery of the 
Spaniards. ‘I want to tell them we've 
kept Old Glory flying in fact as well 
as in theory. After what we’ve done, 
this Graviola coaling-station is a practical 
cinch for the States if they’ll only take 
five cents’ worth of trouble. By Glory! 
Think of Britain with a chance like this. 
How they'd snap at it! Why, they'd 
make Lucy a peeress in her own right for 
what she’s done.” 

“And you an Admiral? Well, I don’t 
know. ‘They're a rum lot in Great 
Britain, J. K., rummer even than we are 
in the States. If they catch a citizen 
trying to add an acre on to the Empire, 
they generally prosecute him for piracy or 
something like that. But they never 
thank him. The anti-patriotic party’s 
always strong enough to see to that. 
But as for cabling, why, there you may 


save your hard-earned wages. The 
cabling’s been done. You've set half 


the citizens of the United States gazing 
with feelings of tumultuous pride at the 
Star-spangled Banner already.” 

Now there is no doubt that the settle- 
ment, when it did come, was a_ bad 
shock to Commander McTurk’s feelings. 
Of course the coaling-station on Graviola 
(which could so quickly have been for- 
tified) would never have been permitted 
by Spain, not to mention that all the 
other European powers would have been 
equally hostile to it. But it is better to 
compromise than to fight, and there was 
no doubt that Mrs. Codrington had 
bought the island and had established 
certain rights there. 

So that astute lady-financier received a 
very large sum of money indeed to buy 
out her rights; the United States and 
Spain squared the political part of the deal 
by merging it with another political deal 

THE 
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they had in Costa Rica ; the captain of the 
Panther was promoted; the unfortunate 
Captain Tolera was removed from his 
command in the Reina Clotilda because 
(as McTurk predicted) some one dis- 
covered that he had exceeded instruc- 
tions ; and the unofficial Mr. Elihu Budd 
ended his vacation with some sudden- 
ness, and became something official with- 
out further delay. 

Back in Las Palmas a cable awaited 
Commander John Kelly McTurk. He 
tore it open, and as he read, his red face, 
with its thousand tiny wrinkles, lit with 
ecstatic joy. 

““What’s that ?” asked Mrs. Codrington. 
“ Promotion? Have they posted you? 
I am sure you deserve it.” 

“No, that will come in its own good 
time. But I’m appointed to a ship, the 
Chattanooga, a fine great lump of a 
second-class cruiser, and I’m to join at 
once. By Glory, Lucy! if you only knew 
what a struggle it’s been for me to get 
back on the Active List!” 

** Best congratulations, dear.” 

“It’s this Graviola business _ that’s 
brought my name to the memory of the 
Navy Board at last, and it’s you I’ve to 
thank for that. I’ve done my best for 
you, but I do think you've been treated 
awfully badly. What with Stubbs and his 
steamer, and all those men, it will have 
cost you all of three-quarters of a million 
dollars, and all you’ve got in return is a 
barren island which is no mortal good to 
you or to any one.” 

“Yes, but, J. K., I think you may also 
say that I’ve got a man for my husband 
that I wanted very badly. And as for the 
financial part, we shan’t do so very badly 
out of it after all. Come with me to my 
sitting-room, and I'll tell you all about it. 
I wonder what your gentle sister Eridget 
will say to me as Mrs. You?” 

*Confound Bridget ! ” 
mander McTurk truculently. ‘ Let me 
see. Look here, Lucy, we'll dodge 
Bridget. We'll get married first, and tell 
her afterwards. I’m hanged if I’m going 
to be bossed by Bridget any more.” 


said Com- 


END, 
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HE sun rose 

clear and 

strong over 
the silent forests,and 
shot long golden 
paths on the sullen 
moving waters of the 
Albany River. It 
was midsummer, and 
the dark green of 
the fir and pine stood 
out in sharp relief 
against the lighter 
shades of the hard- 
wood ridges. Far off 
a range of mountain 
heights loomed 
heavy and massive ; 
a wavering line 
reaching up towards 
the pale tinted 
skies, 

In a clearing, sur- 
rounded by alder bush and growing 
hemlock, stood a little log hut ; prim and 
severe it seemed in the blaze of forest 
colour. Below it the river flowed silently 
on, its flat surface broken only by eddies, 
and burdened with white froth that 
floated down from the falls, whose roar 
came fuintly through the trees. ‘Two 
birch-bark canoes were drawn on the 
shale, their yellow sides shining with the 
night’s dew. The split-board door of 
the hut opened suddenly with a jerk ; 
Jim Blake, trapper, stepped out. 

“Tom said as how it ’ud bea fine day,” 
he yawned, stretching his long wiry arms. 
He turned and stuck his head through 
the door. “Tom! Tom! get up, ye lazy 
scamp! Th’ sun’s hour-high!” Without 
waiting to see the result of his call, Blake 
went down to the river, rolled up his 
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tanned skin - shirt- 
sleeves, and 
“washed.” Having 
thoroughly spattered 
himself, snorted and 
gurgled, he drew an 
old rag from under 
one of the canoes 
and made a pretence at 
drying his dripping face 
and hair. 

“Gosh all hemlock, 
yer the orneriest cuss 
fur washin’ an’ swabbin’ 
yer carkiss ever I see!” 
‘Tom, his partner, shouted 
from the bank. 

The other peered at him through the 
holes in the rag. “Bet yer life; but y’ 
don’t care how dirty y’are !” 

“Naw, why fur? ‘The more good old 
dirt the less the blamed flies bothers,” 
Tom answered, pulling on his long mo- 
cassins. ‘* Whut’l ye hev fur breakfus’ ?” 

“Gol! I clean furgot thet our meenew 
‘lowed much o’ a choice in vittles,” 

Jim clambered up the steep little bank 
and stood beside the other. Both large 
raw-boned powerful men were these two 
that lived in the absolute wilderness, 
and both big-hearted, rough creatures of 
Nature’s own making. 

“Say, ‘Tom,”—Blake put his scarred 
hand on the younger man’s shoulder,— 
“honest, now d’y’ think thet Ah-teg 
stoled them furs? Kinder ’pears ter me 
thet As-sin-ab is the wust critter o’ th’ two.” 
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THE INDIAN’S VENGEANCE. 


The other stared thoughtfully across 
the now white-shining river. ‘‘ Wall, I 
dunno: Ah-teg is ’n bad company with 
thet other skunk Indian, an’ I think as 
how we'd oughter go up an’ larrup the 
the two on ’em jes’ on gineral principles.” 

Jim laughed quietly. “ Le’s eat fust.” 

‘They went indoors, and while one 
shaved a bit of dry wood for kindlings the 
other got out the bread, salt and tea, and 
a lump of pork. From a bag that hung 
outside he brought in some caribou meat 
cut in long thin strips; then he cooked 
on the little stove, in which a bright fire 
crackled and snapped. The appetising 
odours of frying meat soon filled the pine- 
scented interior, and particles of pork fat 
sputtered angrily on the hot metal. 

“Damn, I put in too much tea!” and 
Tom made a dive with a tin spoon into 
the boiling kettle. ‘Ouch, damn twicet ! 
I bu’nned meself !” 

** Easy, son, easy! ye always jump too 
quick, an’ when ye finds thet out ye jump 
agin’, makin’ two breaks’stead o’ one, see?” 

“Shut up!” Tom growled  good- 
naturedly, “’r I'll pour it all over y’!” 

The two then ate in silence, the rattling 
of the tin plates and cups sounding 
harshly loud in the little room, Just as 
they were finishing two shadows fell 
athwart the rude tab!e. Blake looked up. 

“Damn if it ain’t Ah-teg! An’ who’ve 
ye got with ye?” he asked, seeing the 
tall gaunt Indians standing impassive in 
the doorway. ‘The one he had addressed 
moved forward and squatted near the 
stove. His keen black eyes roved around, 
noticing everything. 

“ As-sin-ab,” he answered gutturally, 
waving his brown hand _ towards his 
companion, who sat cross-legged on the 
threshold. 

Meanwhile Tom was clearing up the 
breakfast remains. Ah-teg reached out 
and took the meat that was left, tore it 
in two, and threw a piece to his friend. 

“ We hon-gre-e,” he said, as he munched 
slowly. 

There was a silence. Jim filled his 
pipe and lighted it; ‘Tom sat on the 
table swinging his legs. The Indians 
gravely wiped their hands on_ their 
leggings, then Ah-teg stood up. 

“We come, Ogama (Chief), to ask white 
man counsel. Our medicine man no 
tell what Missen-abe (Indian) want to 
know. In white man hunting ground 
can Ogama an’ fr’en have same squaw ?” 
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Blake smiled; then, not wishing to 
hurt the Indian’s feelings, he answered 
gravely, “‘ No, white man have squaw for 
himself.” 

“* Miguetch ” (thanks). 
to go. 

“Hold’on a min’te: hev’ ye got any 
fur to trade?” Jim asked. 

The bronze face looked steadily at 
him. ‘“ Ogama know no fur when ‘Te- 
bek-te-ge-sis (moon) hot, an’ Ah-teg no 
steal white man ad-ik (beaver)! Ah-teg 
see cache open when de leaf come out.” 
With these words the Indian stalked away, 
his companion following closely, their 
light blankets fluttering in the breeze. 

** Wall, wouldn’t thet h’ist ye?” Tom 
said in amazement : “ how in all tarnation 
did they know we suspicioned ’em of 
breakin’ our cache ?” 

*They’r pretty sharp, them Indians: 
I axed Ah-teg too suddint like ’bout fur, 
I guess. Shoo, thet’s too bad altogether ; 
thar hain’t no use in tryin’ ter find out 
now!” Jim sucked viciously at his pipe 
fora few moments. ‘‘ Where ’ve I see’d 
that As-sin-ab afore?” he muttered to 
himself then. 

“He looks a heap like one o’ the 
critters we knowed down in th’ Pine 
Creek country when we was workin’ thar’,” 
Tom suggested. 

Blake leaped to his feet. “ By thunder, 
son, yer dead right! I recollect him 
now: he’s the sucker thet won a quarter 0’ 
caribou when we was asleep, d’ye mind ?” 

Sure!” the other answered; “ an’ 
I'll bet a week’s fur thet them two broke 
our cache ! ” 

**Cain’t do nawthin’ ’bout it—leastways 
not now nohow !” and Blake spat angrily 
at the wood box. “ Hell!” 

They sat there idly watching the long 
grasses in the clearing wave and bow in 
the wind ; and Jim’s eyes became fixed on 
a mother sheldrake and her brood of 
young ones, that disported themselves on 
the river in front of the hut. 

“ Fool bird!” he whispered, but Blake 
heard. 

“Why ?” 

Don’t know nawthin’ ’tall ; wouldn’t 
hev so many little ones, thet only get eat 
up by pike an’ sich, if she did !” 

“Tm agoin’ ter pull th’ net; those 
dogs hain’t had a bite since yes’erday 
mornin’,” Blake said, got up, went down 
to the canoes, shoved one in the water 
and paddled off down stream. ‘Tom still 


Ah-teg turned 
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sat in his place on the table ; suddenly 
he saw something shining on the floor 
where As-sin-ab had sat. He went over 
and picked it up. 

“Where ’d thet cuss get this?” he asked 
aloud, staring at the little round brass 
button in hishand. He looked closely at 
it, went out into the strong light and 
puzzled the dented surface into a meaning. 
“ R—N—W—M-—P,” he said slowly. 
“R—N—W—M—P? Why, holy smoke, 
this is a p’lice button, an’ last winter one o’ 
them feller’s hosses come in to Longue Lac 
alone; they didn’t never find th’ feller 
neither ! Now I—wonderif ? By golly, 
I'll bet my hand thet’s it!” he shouted. 

A curious silence followed the sound 
of his voice. He felt it; even the wind 
lulled, and the grasses ceased waving. 
He ran round the corner of the hut, 
somehow feeling a presence. ‘The alders 
were agitated: he rushed among them, 
and stopped, listening. An _ instant’s 
crackling, then deep stillness until the 
wind-puffs whispered again among the 
boughs ; beyond that—nothing. 

“By G , thet sneakin’ devil come 
back fer to try an’ git ¢his!” he cursed, 
as he went back ; “ now I £now!” 

He sat on the bank, thinking it all 
over, when Blake came back. 

Any fish ?” 

“A few trout, couple o’ good ones, an’ 
a mess o’ suckers.” 

Jim told the otherthestory of the button. 

Blake listened quietly. ‘Wall, an’ 
what kin y’ do ’bout it? Ye cain’t prove 
nawthin’—not a blamed thing !” 

*T don’t sepose we can, wuss luck ; but 
I'll find out some day fer sure, see if I 
don’t !” 

They fed their twelve dogs, sewed 
some new mocassins for the winter, then 
travelled through the woods ten miles to 
the Indian camp. ‘There was nothing 
there! ‘Tepees all gone, only the tall 
lonely frames standing in semicircles were 
left. Charred embers of the fires were 
still warm, tea-leaves were still moist on 
the ground, that was all. 

“ Funny they lit out so suddint 
said thoughtfully. 

“Yep; thar’s a row o’ some kind on, 
sure!” and Tom’s face looked worried. 

Overhead great wind-clouds whirled 
along, casting heavy shadows now and 
then over the empty camping-place. A 
grove of high pines surrounded the spot, 
and the steadily growing wind whistled 
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mournfully through the needled branches, 
The two went home again, and talked till 
long in the night. 

‘The late summer months passed quickly, 
Tom and Blake blazing new trails, 
building traps, making snowshoes, and 
stiffening up their. log cabin to withstand 
the furious winter storms and _ snows. 
Thus the autumn came and went. ‘The 
two laid ina supply of caribou and bear 
meat, so that when at last Jim woke up 
one morning to find the ground deep 
covered with white, they were ready for it. 

“T see’d a long shoe track to-day, 
Tom,” Blake announced one night in 
January, as he came in from the bitter 
cold evening air. “Traps warn’t tetched 
though; did purty fair this trip,’ he 
continued, throwing off his fur bag. 

“Whar ’d ye see it ?” 

“D'ye mind th’ place whar you an’ me 
sot out thet bunch o’ saple traps, all clost 
t’gether 2?” 

The other nodded. 

“Right thar, leadin’ nigh onto sow’ 
west,” 

‘“He must hev gon ercrost th’ Long 
Barren, then, ’cause thar ain’t no way in 
this heft o’ snow to git round either side.” 

“‘T guess thet’s so.” Jim pulled off his 
wet socks and woollen trousers. “ I’m dog- 
tired. Give us asnack, an’ I'll bunk early.” 

The next morning the two were off 
soon after light, each working his own 
trap lines. Tom was travelling south, 
towards the Long Barren, when he sud- 
denly came across a sledge trail. He 
followed it a short distance. 

“Who in thunder is this ?” he muttered, 
growing excited as he saw the track led 
straight on for the Giant Split, as it was 
called, a deep crevasse between two rock 
ridges. ‘‘ Damn’ fools, don’t know much 
*bout th’ lay o’ land!” He followed a 
bit farther ; then, as the sun was getting 
down towards its chilling horizon, he turned 
back for home. 

“Curse it all, Jim, I don’t half like 
this business; if it was squar’ Indians 
they'd come to us, ’cause they’ve see’d 
our lines alright ’nuff!” he said, as the 
two sat at the stove-side. 

He was interrupted by the sudden quiet 
opening of the door; a blanket-shrouded 
and muffled figure came in, carrying snow- 
shoes. The man unwound his coverings. 
““How, Ogama!” It was Ah-teg. 

““Whut ye doin’ round here?” Blake 
asked, keeping back the surprise he felt. 
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The Indian had moved up to the 
stove. ‘‘ Ah-teg come tell Ogama story.” 
He pulled out an old clay pipe and lighted 
it. “ Ski-di-wa-bo?.”.(whisky), ‘Tom gave 
him a -tablespoonful of their one-bottle 
supply. The Indian puffed stolidly, then 
he looked up and his eyes were flash- 
ing fire, though his voice was low and 
soft. 

“Ogama rememb’ when Ah-teg come, 
As-sin-ab too, for white man counsel ?” 

Blake nodded. 

“Qgama rememb’ counsel he give Ah- 
teg ?” 

Blake nodded again. 

* Ah-teg, As-sin-ab want same squaw, 
Say do what Ogama counsel. Ogama 
say white man have one squaw self. 
Ah-teg get squaw, for Ah-teg heap rich 
Missen-abe in tribe. As-sin-ab took squaw 
—go ’way far; Ah-teg follow fast lak 
de am-ik (caribou). No find, no catch. 
See trail, follow all time. Near to dead, 
see?” He drew aside his long beaded 
shirt and showed a body worn to skin 
and bone. Then he smoked again. 

The two listened as though in a trance, 
so magnetic was the soft purring voice in 
which lurked the Indian’s relentless 
vengeance. 

“ Ah-teg heap great think ; follow more 
fast, drive As-sin-ab up mountain—no 
catch. Follow more an’ find to-day track 
of Ah-teg, his squaw, and As-sin-ab where 
two fall in de mouth of land.” 

“ Thet was their track I seed ter-day,” 
Tom interrupted eagerly. 

The Indian looked at him, and a grim 
smile fled across the thin tight lips. 
“Young Ogama lak young eagle, mak’ 
heap noise, no feathers, no fly !” 

“Thar’s an end to it, then, eh?” Blake 
asked, reaching for a match. His hand 
stopped half-way as the Indian rose. 

Fierce and wild he looked in the candle- 
light, standing there, his feet apart, his 
head thrown back, his long black hair 
falling in rigid lines about his _pain- 
furrowed face. His eyes burned and 
glowed in their sockets, and his nostrils 
quivered like those of a well-bred horse. 
“End, Ogama say?” ‘The world of 


safcasm. in the ever-purring voice stung 
like a whip. 

“Thet’s- what I said—end; and what 
can Ah-teg do?” 

* Ah-teg can kill, kill, kill!” came the 
bréathless answer. 

** How if they’re dead in the Split ?” 
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*‘Qgama no know the Missen-abe live 
like animal after dead ?” 

“Shucks, rot, hell, anything!” Tom 
blurted out. 

The tall Indian looked at him in 
withering contempt, then turned to Blake. 
* Will Ogama lend Ah-teg gun ?” 

** What fer?” 

In majestic silence the Indian lifted 
his hand till the fingers pointed straight 
at the trapper. “De Manito he tell 
Ah-teg dat As-sin-ab is fox now, an’ dat 
Ah-teg squaw is Wa-ba-boos (white rabbit). 
As-sin-ab he kill man of Great White 
Squaw, an’ ¢ 

“Th’ p’liceman! I knowed I was 
right!” ‘Tom rubbed his hands in glee. 
‘The Indian paid no attention. 

* An’ great Manito tell Ah-teg to shoot 
self in head, then Ah-teg be wolf and 
kill, kill, kill. Give—gun !” 

Hypnotised by the black eyes that 
stared through and through him, Blake 
reached slowly for the rifle, and handed 
it to the Indian. With a wild ringing 
cry Ah-teg cocked it, put it to his head, 
between his eyes, and pulled the trigger. 
Iie dropped, a lifeless heap. 

The two stared; the silence 
absolute. 

““My God!” Tom whispered in awe : 
“my God!” 

All night they talked in whispers, not 
daring to move the body, so strong had 
been the Indian’s power. At daylight 
Jim looked out. It had began to snow, 
and the white particles floated down in 
silent myriads. | 

“We'd best go to the traps this mornin’, 
Tom ; we'll lose fur if we don’t; we can 
bury—him—this arternoon.” 

They started out together tacitly, 
neither caring to be alone. Blake was 
in the lead as they came to the Split, 
which they had to cross. He stopped, 
shaking all over. ‘‘Look!” he muttered 
hoarsely, ‘‘look !” 

On the far side of the Split, just where 
a sledge trail led into the soft, engulfing, 
choking snow, sat a timber wolf; it 
watched them steadily. 

“ At its feet, man—at its feet, 
whimpered. 

There, under the half-open jaws, with 
the drool dripping slowly on them, lay the 
dead bodies of a white rabbit and a fox. 

The two turned and sped away, the 
lone great wolf watching them disappear 
in the snowy distance. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THREE LONDON CHILDREN, 


COMMUNICATED BY MRS. EDMUND GOSSE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S, B. PEARSE. 
\ \ YE are three London children, 
and we once had three white 
mice. We have written this 
history of them, as some strange adven- 
tures befell them on their short way 
through the world. 

We bought our mice of one of the 
Universal Providers, and we paid six- 
pence each for them, We thought that 
we ought to have had them for a less 
sum, as we were buying so many at one 
time, but the man who sold them to us 
said firmly, 
“ Three white 
mice don't 
spell whole- 
sale—least- 
ways not 
here!” 

Only the 
papa-mouse, 
whose name 
was Bob, was 
really white. 
Mrs. Burr, 
the heroine 
of this tale, 
was black 
and white, 
with a narrow 
line of white 
running all 
round her 
waist, like a 
little girdle. 
The child- 
mouse, Bill, 
was yellow 
and white, in 
a. mottled 


\ 
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pattern. He was of a very amiable 
character, and was much beloved by every 
one ; but he died young, of the influenza. 
This disease he caught from the old cart- 
horse which lived at the Mill, where we 
took our mice for their autumn holiday. 
That Mill was a delightful old place ; 
the guide-book said that it was built in 
the thirteenth century, but the house part 
of it must have been done up since then, 
for it had a bathroom and a closed range, 
and other conveniences. In_ fact, it 
seemed quite 
new in com- 
parison with 
the mill it- 
self, which 
was avery 
ancient struc- 
ture. The 
old mill was 
a most 
dangerous 
place : it was 
many stories 
high, and if 
we had not 
been very 
careful where 
we stepped, 
on the top 
landing, we 
might have 
dropped 
through the 
square holes 
in the floor 
there, and 
have slipped 
down inside 


A 
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the long calico funnels, and have come 
out, ground quite soft and small—in 
the form of oatmeal, maize, or flour— 
on to the floor below. Once or twice, 
when we had taken the kittens up with 
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One day at the Mill, we found a young 
rat that was being teased by the old mill 
cat Tootsie, so we took it away from her 
and put it into a small basket. 

Our father said to us, ‘‘ Mrs. Puss 





“We could not fancy our porridge.” 


us to the top floor of the mill, they would 
quite suddenly disappear, and we always 
feared that they might have fallen down 
through those holes. Then we none of 
us could fancy the home-made bread or 
the porridge at breakfast on the following 
morning. We could not explain this 
feeling to mother, and she would say to 
us, “ Well! you are funny children !— 
when you are in London you are always 
clamouring for nice home-made country 
bread, and now that you have it set 
before you, you will not eat it!” But 
perhaps at that very moment there would 
be heard a scrambling noise down the 
chimney, and the two darling kittens, 
Baucis and Philemon, would appear, 
having taken this short cut back to the 
house from the top of the mill. And 
then we would find that the porridge and 
the whole-meal bread were very good again. 

Our mice quite enjoyed the railway 
journey into the country. It was the first 
time they had ever travelled. They were 
very good and quiet during the first part 
of the journey. But we felt sure that 
they must be getting weary of being 
shut up for so long a time in their little 
travelling car; we therefore took them all 
out, and let them stand on the window- 
ledge of the carriage, so that they could 
admire the landscape. We wondered 
whether they thought that the cows 
whom they saw eating the grass in the 
green fields, and scampering away as the 
train. passed, were big mottled mice. 
When we stopped at the stations along 
the line, the porters and the news-boys 
collected before our window, to stare at 
the three tiniest travellers they had ever 
seen, 


doesn’t like that plan of yours at all; one 
of these days she will be helping herself 
to a few of your white mice.” 

So after that, Philip—that’s our brother 
—kept the mouse-cage on his bedroom 
window-sill. But it was of no use, for 
one day when we came home from black- 
berry-gathering, we were surprised to see 
Bob and Mrs. Burr strolling about the 
gravel walks of the front garden. But 
where was Brother Bill? We_ hastily 
replaced the two old mice in their cage, 
and then we ran to the housekeeper and 
asked her if she knew anything about the 
little missing Bill. 

“Oh yes,” she said; “I shouldn’t 
wonder but that’s what ‘Tootsie’s playing 
with now in the back-yard !” 

So out we all trooped, and there we 
found Tootsie grinning away, as she sat 
beside an upturned milk-pail. She peeped 
at something behind the pail, and then 
she gave a winky kind of smile at us. 
When the housekeeper advanced towards 
her, Tootsie caught up our poor little Bill 
in her mouth, and ran a few paces off 
with him. At last the housekeeper caught 
Tootsie, who at once dropped Bill; and 
when we picked up our poor little darling, 
his heart was beating fast and hard, like 
a little watch inside his little jacket, and 
we popped him quickly back into the 
mouse-cage. 

The Mill was a very delightful place, 
and we were allowed to wander anywhere 
we pleased, and wherever we went our 
mice were sure to go. One day we took 


them all three into the cowshed, for we 
thought it would be an agreeable change 
for Mrs. Burr to have a ride on the back 
of the dun-coloured cow, 


This was the 











ONE WHITE MOUSE AND TWO MOTTLED MICE. 


good cow, the one we all loved best. So 
we put her up there, and the broad back 
of the cow was like a great tableland to 
her. She was just beginning to enjoy 
her walk, up and down the undulations 
of the cow’s back, when the cowherd 
appeared in the doorway. He gazed at 
the cow, stared at us, and then said in 
a sad voice: “ That cow’ll never give no 
more milk so long as she lives !” 

But the funny thing was, that after this 
adventure she went on giving us milk just 
the same as she had done before. 

There were lots of wild rats and 
common mice in the Mill: one morning 
we found seven mice caught in a single- 
compartment trap; they were packed as 
closely together as they could be. ‘The 
rats abounded, too; they seemed to be 
everywhere —in the Mill, in the granary, 
and scrambling up and down between the 
double walls of the sitting-rooms of the 
house—and that during the day-time as 
well as at night. All night long they ran 
about over our heads, between the ceiling 
and the roof of our bedroom. 
‘They scampered about as if they 
were holding evening parties up 
there, parties of dancing and 
romps, interspersed with round 
games and shrill singing. Oh, 
how they went round and round ! 

One of the cats (it was clever 
old Tootsie) used to sit on the 
palings in front of the house, and 
watch the festoons of ivy that 
covered the walls which con- 
nected the mill with the house. 
Now along this ivy the rats used 
to pass. When Tootsie saw the 
ivy leaves agitated above her, she 
would make a sudden upward 
spring, and, if she had aimed well, 
she would bring down a rat to 
the ground. We used to think 
this was a very rough kind of 
sport; but evidently it was 
‘Tootsie’s business—just as it is 
our father’s business to go to his 
office in London every day. In 
the evening, when we sat round 
the lamp or on the sofa, ‘Tootsie 
used to stroll in, looking very 
ladylike, and, if we spoke of 
“rats!” she did not seem to have ever 
heard the word before. There was such 
a great difference between her fierceness 
in the day-time, and her being so very 
proper at night, that several little poems 
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were made about her. 
of the verses :— 


Here are three 


I dreamed I dwelt in marble halls 
With a Tootsie fond and true: 

All day she hunted rats on walls, 
And at night she dressed in blue. 


I dreamed I dwelt in marble halls 
With a puss that was always guzzling : 
All day she hunted rats on walls, 
And at night wore pink book-muslin. 


I dreamed I dwelt in marble halls 
With a puss that fed on lights: 

All day she hunted rats on walls, 
And at night wore spangled tights. 


We afterwards heard, from the kittens, 
that Tootsie liked the two first verses of 
this poem very much, but that she 
considered the last one to be rude and 
rather coarse, 

Now, after we had had a very happy 
time all together, that dreadful event 
happened to which we have already 
alluded—our dear Bill died. He had 
the influenza very severely ; he caught it 


“The housekeeper soon caught her.” 


when he was playing with Bob in the 
loose-box in the shed where the old cart- 
horse slept. We quite forgot to tell him 
that the cart-horse had been ill. We did 
all we could for him in the way of feeding 
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him up and keeping him warm and out 
of draughts—for that was what we heard 
a people’s doctor tell our mother was 
the right thing to do when we had 
the influenza; and we thought that a 
mouse-doctor would order the same 
kind of treatment for his four-footed 
patient. 

But it was all of no use—our little 
darling died! We were dreadfully sorry ; 
but it cheered us to give him a beautiful 
funeral. We had an empty Bryant & 
May’s safety match-box (one of the smaller 
size), which we lined with rose petals ; 
and we dug a little hole under one of the 
tall poplar trees on the other side of our 
stream. Then we formed a procession, 
and we girls lowered the little coffin into 
the grave, while our brother rang the 
dinner-bell as slowly as he was able. We 
made two tiny wreaths of flowers for 
Bob and Mrs. Burr to place on the little 
mound ; one of them was composed of 
field-daisies, and the other one was of 
pansies out of the garden—and most 
fortunately the beds there were so over- 
shadowed by trees that the flowers grew 
very small; they looked like wild hearts- 
ease, and so they were just the size that 
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the pansies in a mouse’s garden would 
have been, 

The bigger one of us girls is the poet 
of our family, and she wrote an epitaph 
for Bill’s headstone. She always writes 
verses to put on the graves of all the dead 
creatures that she finds lying about in the 
country ; and once, when she went by 
herself to stay with some people who 
lived in a very wild place, where she was 
always finding something dead, she made 
quite a cemetery of their remains, and 
there were verses all round it. In that 
graveyard there were two birds, a rabbit, 
a beetle, a fish, and a curious kind of 
worm: the worm our sister addressed in 
the epitaph as “Strange lengthy form,” 
because she did not know what its rea 
name was, 

Well, this is the poem that our poet 
made for Bill’s tombstone : 


Beneath the swaying poplar, 
Beside the bickering rill, 

We buried late this summer 
Our little playmate Bill. 


He had the Influenza— 
He caught it from a friend— 
He could not bear the shock of it ; 
That illness caused his end ! 





““We formed a procession,” 











THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 
BY CECIL CHARD. 


HE rest of the world moves on; 

the seven days’ wonder, the out- 

burst of pity and sympathy, be- 

long to the past; now for the victims 

comes the hour of bitter realisation, the 

herculean labour of reconstruction, the 

struggle for actual existence, unwitnessed, 
unapplauded. 

Much has been written of the in- 
domitable spirit with which the great 
majority in the city endured the shock, 
the prolonged suspense and _ privation ; 
but the agony of the first moments was 
so poignant, the secret dread—that the 
end of all things, the end of the world 
had come—so unnerving, that it was easy 
to bear the trying events of the following 
days with comparative calm. 

Reluctantly people returned to their 
houses, only to rush out at the first 
hint of danger. Shocks of earthquake, of 
more or less severity, alternated with 
terrific explosions of dynamite. A battle 
of Titans was going on, and the field was 
hidden by huge fiery clouds. The hope 
that much of the city might be saved was 
at last exchanged for the certainty that 
most of it was already doomed. [rom 
the tops of the hills people watched the 
work of wholesale destruction, in silence 
or with grim jests. There was no water, 
and with that knowledge instantly—by 
the mere exercise of the imagination—the 
throat felt dry, the lips parched. Deliber- 
ately, without excitement, the attempt 
was made to provide for immediate 
needs. ‘Those who had money procured 
soda-water, tinned goods, bread and 
butter. ‘The cool of the morning changed 
to a close and oppressive heat ; occasion- 
ally the sun broke out from behind the 
black pall of smoke that obscured the sky. 
The sudden brilliance brought into pitiless 
clearness the changed aspect of things: 
the battered houses, the streets choked 
with fallen bricks, the torn pavements, 
the twisted wires, and the motley appear- 
ance of the haggard procession, the ever- 
moving, ever-changing crowds. Where 
had they come from, these human swarms, 
tugging, like ants, at burdens far beyond 
their strength to lift ? 

Turks, Philippinos, Costa-Ricans, Italian 
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women, carrying enormous bundles on 
their heads; Chinese in droves, moved 
slowly on with their possessions—the 
most heterogeneous, the most incongruous 
treasures—great pictures, heavy, gold- 
framed, bright-coloured, generally of the 
Madonna and Child—empty birdcages, 
ponderous upholstery. 

The value of things is always relative ; 
for the time being everything that con- 
tributed to elegance and ease, to the 
luxury of the moment—delicate clothing, 
fine linen, furniture, silver, books—had 
become worse than worthless. ‘The barest 
necessities were all that were prayed for 
—a safe corner of the earth on which 
to rest a weary head, a little water, food— 
and, above all, the sense of security that 
seemed suddenly priceless—the one boon 
to be demanded of life. 

Mechanically, by the mere force of 
habit, every attempt was made to save 
once valued personal properties. ‘Trenches 
were dug, and silver and family pictures 
buried. The fortunate ones who had 
conveyances at their disposal piled up 
huge, swaying loads; those who had not, 
harnessed themselves to their trunks, to 
perambulators, to go-carts, and hauled and 
tugged, panting with the effort, up the 
long, steep hills. 

If the hours of the first day were inter- 
minable, the night was endless. Every 
open square, even the cemeteries, were 
crowded. All night long the procession 
of weary refugees passed along, on their 
road to the Military Reservation, to the 
Golden Gate Park, or to that long strip 
of marshy land that juts out into the bay. 
Irom every point, hot and weary eyes 
were fixed on that sea of liquid flame, 
that grew broader and _ broader—an 
irresistible flood. We could count on 
the fingers of one hand the streets that 
intervened between the line of the fire 
and the home we had abandoned. 

Anguished thought, denied utterance 
all day long, secret terrors, sternly con- 
trolled, would have been enough to 
banish sleep. There was no precedent 
to help us in this experience. ‘The past 
had been destroyed, the present was 
chaos—from the future we shrank. What 
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had been the history of all disasters, but 
long chronicles of ruin and famine and 
pestilence ? 

Around us could be heard sounds of 
loud conversations, even occasional 
laughter, or the high, excited questioning 
of a child to whom this bivouac on the 
hill was an unpremeditated picnic. Men, 
women, and children, lay rolled up in 
blankets, some huddled together without 
covering of any kind, on the stone pave- 
ment or the moist grass. 

With another day-dawn the situation had 
developed new conditions. To procure 
food and water had become the first 
problem. Soldiers patrolled the streets 
of those districts threatened by the rapid 
approach of the flames, turning back many 
who were inclined to attempt anew the 
rescue of their effects. 

Several of the large mansions, on the 
streets still secure from danger, opened 
hospitable doors, turning their living- 
rooms or their trim lawns into temporary 
hospitals. Ambulances and motors were 
employed in carrying the sick and the 
aged to places of safety. Stations for the 
distribution of food were not yet easy of 
access ; many went hungry, but all drank 
whenever or wherever they could obtain 
water, either in the camps, where there was 
a limited quantity, or from horse-troughs 
or broken mains with horses and dogs. 

The sun of another day rose on vast, 
unsheltered crowds of haggard people, 
begrimed with soot and smoke, in a 
constant shower of cinders and ashes— 
unwashed andhungry. Even at this time 
there were no lamentations ; an energetic 
optimism prevailed—a passionate belief in 
the future. When it became necessary 
for us too to move from the square where 
we had taken refuge we held a hurried 
consultation. It was determined to divide 
the forces and to make the attempt to 
remove the older people and the children 
to a country house on the other side of 
the bay. ‘Twoof us volunteered to gather 
information whether the ferry-boats were 
running and about the best means of 
reaching them. ‘The rest were to wait in- 
definitely at a given place. 

It was necessary to make a wide détour. 
In silence, with hardly an exclamation, 
we began to see the results of the appalling 
disaster—it was like living in a nightmare. 





It had become almost impossible to 
recognise places familiar to us from child- 
hood, Over the hot pavements, blocked 


withsmoking débris, under crumbling walls, 
we took our arduous way. ‘The streets that 
had not yet been burned were deserted, 
strewn with wreckage, trunks, bundles 
of bedding, furniture, bonnets—all the 
miscellaneous stores that had been hastily 
accumulated and as_ hastily abandoned. 
In some places the streets themselves 
seemed distorted, twisted in their actual 
direction. The aspha!tum rose in 
mounds, like miniature volcanoes, or 
the ground had sunk and broken into 
deep crevices. 

On one corner, from a hole in the pave- 
ment, spouted a tiny spring of fresh water, 
People made cups of their hands or lay 
down on the ground and drank with their 
mouths, as they may often have quenched 
their thirst at a mountain brook. 

After hours of delay we managed to 
secure a greengrocer’s cart with one 
superannuated horse. Into this sorry 
conveyance we crowded all the women 
and children it would hold, and then 
began, at a snail’s pace, the long journey 
to the boat. When at last we arrived, 
the great space before the Ferry Building 
looked like the scene of a village fair. 
It was black with people, with carts, with 
carriages. ‘The bay seemed placid beyond 
its blue and smiling wont, and when, after 
an hour by packed boat and crowded train, 
we had finally arrived at our destination, 
how peaceful was the aspect of wide green 
lawns, and a house buried in roses! We 
looked at it with bloodshot eyes that were 
suddenly suffused with tears—the contrast 
with what we had left was too painful. 

Here too, however, at a distance of nine 
miles, there was a continuous shower of 
ashes, of burnt paper; charred leaves 
of books and sheets of music blew into 
the open windows and fluttered in the 
trees. There was, in truth, in these days 
no ‘rest for the weary.” After the 
rejoicings at our safety were over, and 
our helpless charges confided to the kind 
hands so anxious to care for them, we 
felt ourselves, in spite of persuasion, 
forced to return to those we had left. We 
found no contentment in these lovely 
surroundings; we had no eyes for the 
beauty, no heart for the rejoicings. 


As we approached the city, landing 
seemed impossible; the flames swept in 
fiercest heat and fury from end to end of 
the water front. Fire-tugs dashed in and 
out, and we could see the heavy black 
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lines of hose against the intense glare. 
The water from shore to shore glowed with 
reflections—a stream of burning gold. In 
one place where the oil tanks blazed the 
flames shot up like a fountain of fire. 

As the fishing-boat in which we had 
secured a passage skirmished around, 
between the dismantled sheds, fallen into 
heaps of kindling wood, they too took 
fire, and it became a question whether 
we should be able to land. Finally 
we took a desperate chance, chose our 
moment and a clear space of a few feet to 
come close, and sprang for the pier. In 
absolute silence we worked and shoved 
ourselves up to the wharf. The women 
had remained in the boat to await a better 
opportunity, and before we had scrambled 
up, the boat had slipped back into the 
stream. We stood for an instant be- 
wildered and awed by the extraordinary 
spectacle. Within twenty feet of us the 
fire was licking up sheds and warehouses, 
The cattle cars stood directly in the path 
of the flames, and as we emerged from 
the darkness a dozen black figures were 
seen grappling with the doors. ‘The next 
moment out they poured, the affrighted 
creatures, lowing, bleating ; hens, chickens, 
ducks squawking, screaming with almost 
human anguish. ‘They went off in a wild 
stampede, some directly towards and into 
the blinding glare of the fire. 

In the interest and excitement of the 
moment we had inadvertently stepped out 
of the shadow of the cars. 

** Hullo, friends!” said a sharp voice, 
‘here, take a hand: we need help.” 

Without hesitation we grasped the heavy 
hose and joined the rank of the fire- 
fighters. We were released after two 
hours of utterly hopeless, dogged labour. 

Like shadows we _ slipped behind 
crumbling walls and heaps of débris, and 
in a few moments had gained comparative 
safety, and a solitude that was _heart- 
breaking. This had been the business 
centre of the town ; now in total darkness, 
with the rush and roar of the fire, the 
crash of failing walls still in our ears, the 
silence seemed profound. Open portals 
yawned in caverns of gloom, tangled wires 
blew about the hollow casements, gaunt 
walls thrust up the towering menace of 
their fall, ashen smoke-wreaths hovered 
like ghosts before and behind us. We 
too felt ourselves ghosts, the last men 
left alive, melancholy spirits forgotten in 
this City of the Dead. When, footsore 


and weary, we had at last reached the 
camp, ‘Lights Out” had sounded, the last 
candle had been extinguished, every one 
had retired. After a whispered welcome, 
we too knew, for the first time in 
three days, the comfort of pulling off stiff 
boots and clothes that were white with 
dust and ashes. 

In the renewed sense of security that 
the relief from three days of tensest anxiety 
had given them, a few of the hardiest and 
most adventurous began to arrange to 
make a home out of the wildest and most 
incongruous beginnings. In the camps, 
and in the streets spared by the fire, stoves 
of fallen bricks were sheltered by an 
awning of wood or canvas, and hot coffee 
or a fried egg came within the range of 
possible dreams. ‘To be sure, every now 
and then, if the wind rose, the soldier on 
patrol, or the inexperienced cook in person, 
with sighs of regret for the savoury dish to 
be sacrificed, would hasten to extinguish 
the fire, for fear of the flying sparks. 

Oh! those first days of the wind and 
the dust, those nights of unlit dark and 
rain: for how many thousands will they 
remain as the most memorable of their 
lives! All class distinctions were set 
aside, every barrier was down. Children 
were born and mothers died; the lame 
rose up and walked, the sick miraculously 
recovered, ‘The streets began to take on 
the look of a mining camp. The men 
wore high boots, dark shirts, the roughest 
clothes ; a well-dressed woman was stared 
at—almost audibly derided. 

On Sunday services were held in all the 
churches—services of thanksgiving, with- 
out bitterness or irony—on the steps of the 
demolished sanctuaries, in the parks, in 
vacant lots, in the street. Even a band 
of devout Chinese penetrated to the heart 
of the burned district, dug out their charred 
and mutilated Joss, and with incantations 
and prayers, placed around him, on the 
ground, their offerings—the food for lack 
of which they had gone hungry. And 
who is to say, even if the Joss did not 
avail himself, but the starved curs that had 
escaped shooting madeaway with the booty, 
that their prayers were less regarded ? 

The weeks since then have passed, the 
fury of optimism is over, and the stupend- 
cus task begun that must be continued 
over months, over years of prolonged and 
arduous effort—by means of the most 
unselfish and general recognition of the 
public and private need. 











SOME NOTES ON CRICKET. 


THE METHODS EMPLOYED BY AUSTRALIANS, ENGLISH 
AMATEURS, AND PROFESSIONALS. 


BY A. C. MACLAREN. 


HE Australian, from the moment 

he can toddle, will get a game of 
cricket somehow. Will he ask 

for advice? Certainly not: he will take 
to the game as a duck does to water. 
He will play in the manner most natural 
to him, and always for all he is worth. 
The games played by the lads in Sydney, 
especially, always left an impression upon 
me, owing to the great keenness displayed 
on all sides, an amount of go being put 
into their work that would have done a 
Test team credit. With a game finished, 
the youngster, knowing both the Test 
teams are practising, hurries across to the 
Oval to sit behind the nets and take in 
the play of the various batsmen, all of 
whom he already knows all about. That 
this youngster has the faculty for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the game, can be 
readily understood, for it is characteristic 
of all Australian lads to be very observant 
and painstaking in carrying out what each 
one is learning for himself, to such an 
extent that the true judge of the game 
will occasionally be able to name the 
cricketer the lad has taken for his model. 
He is a very interesting study, too, during 
that time in which he is gradually and 
surely building himself into a future Test 
player. He keeps his own counsel, asks 
few questions—indeed, he might take it as 
an affront even if advice were given, which 
is not likely, for our Colonial friends 
believe in the self-taught theory, and 
small blame to them. ‘The youngster in 
Australia is naturally self-reliant, whilst 
his determination and thoroughness stand 
him in good stead on the cricket-field. 
He believes in doing whatever he does 
with all his might. Cricket is good 
enough for him; he has no craving after 
the lesser games, such as marbles and 
kite-flying—for which he has no time, for, 
being a thorough business man, he devotes 
all his spare time to the game of his soul. 
Very early in life he knows all about 
the game as played between the States, 
and never will he make the mistake of 
applauding a catch from a bump ball. 
Not a ball bowled does he miss, and the 


incidents of the game are retained in his 
memory without any effort on his part, for 
it comes natural to have to go over the 
game in his mind at the close of each 
day’s play. Ilis love for the game 
prevents him from ever missing an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge that will be 
made the utmost use of in the future. 
The boys who honoured me in the 
Colonies by watching me at the nets made 
me wish to play my best before them ; 
and somehow the practice was all the 
more enjoyable with the certain know- 
ledge that the youngsters were, one and 
all, watching every ball. I have seen a 
thousand people behind a net in Australia 
on an ordinary day (¢.e. not a match day), 
but I can never recall an instance of a 
tenth of that number being seen at home. 
The Australian has more confidence in 
himself than has the Englishman, and for 
that reason he makes more headway in 
his earlier efforts. Owing to matches 
being played to a finish, it is only natural 
that the batsman develops early caution, 
and his first thoughts will be turned 
towards defence rather than aggressive- 
ness. He makes up his mind that bowlers 
will have to get him out, and that he 
won't be in too great a hurry for his runs, 
for so long as he gets them he is satisfied 
with his even rate of scoring, and seldom 
has any craving for brilliance, which is 
rarely seen in the ordinary games out- 
side the State players. On those perfect 
wickets there is seldom, if ever, the 
necessity to knock a good bowler off his 
length, for the batsman knows he is the 
master of the situation, and that it is far 
better policy to tire this excellent trundler 
out, when he is not so likely to make a 
mistake on his part as he might do if he 
attempted to force the game at all. No, 
he prefers to use a great amount of 
common-sense when at the wickets, and 
pick his way as carefully as the good man 
to hounds, who can always be depended 
upon to be in at the death without even 
wishing to be considered, but can’t by 
going straight as an arrow and taking 
everything as it comes. Recklessness so 
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far as his cricket is concerned is not in 
the youngster’s vocabulary; not even 
when he has reached three figures has he 
any desire to chance anything, preferring 
rather to plod along at his own leisure. 
The average Australian batsman for point 
of style does not compare too favourably 
with the Englishman, but he makes up 
for that deficiency, if it can be so called, 
by placing his strokes better, and possibly 
using his head better. 

The English professional batsman is 
not unlike the Australian in many respects, 
for he is every bit as careful as a rule, 
although there are naturally notable 
exceptions—more so to-day than formerly. 
It has been the custom of the professional 
batsman to think rather of keeping the 
ball out of his wicket than of hitting 
to the boundary—which has caused him 
to appear somewhat lacking in enter- 
prise. ‘There is something mechanical 
about the professional player who plays 
orthodox cricket, for he likes obtaining 
his runs in the most correct style, by 
getting them along the ground, and only 
attempting to score off the bad-length 
balls. One seldom sees this type of 
player suddenly change his tactics against 
a bowler who is making him feel and look 


uncomfortable ; he will generally continue 
to act on the defensive, with little or no 
chance of making runs, when a jump out 
occasionally would very likely have proved 
profitable, and at the same time told the 
bowler he was not going to have it all his 


own way. ‘The professional batsman is 
nothing like so ready as the amateur to 
put a bowler through his facings, by 
dashing at him when he is bowling well, 
to see if he can keep his head when hit, 
by stealing a run occasionally to bring up 
every fieldsman who is poaching ground, 
and by always insisting on at least one 
fieldsman being out in the country to 
open out the fieldsmen nearer the wicket. 
The professional will generally wait for 
opportunities to score where the amateur 
will make his opportunities ; and when it 
is remembered that it is his living, it is 
unreasonable to expect the professional 
to be anything but on the cautious side. 
Do not let it be taken for granted that 
in my opinion this defensive play is 
wrong, and is never interesting, for such 
is: not the case. Shrewsbury’s methods 
were always of the greatest interest to 
me, and the facile manner in which he 
dealt with the highest-class bowling on 
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difficult wickets was really wonderful. 
W. Gunn was always the delight of any 
man capable of knowing anything about 
batting. Ward and Barlow both ren- 
dered yeoman service for England, and 
on no account do I wish to make out 
that amateurs are better than their 
brother professionals, but rather that the 
young professional who has to work his 
way into a county side is obliged to be 
careful at the commencement of his 
career, which as often as not makes it 
very difficult for him to throw off over- 
caution later on. ‘There are exceptions, 
of course, and we have probably more 
forcing batsmen amongst the players than 
used to be the case—names such as Hirst, 
Denton, Wrathall, Tyldesley, Sharp and 
Rothery, a very promising batsman of 
the free order, being too well known 
to discuss fully—but all hold their own 
with any half-dozen players selected for 
their batting, and who can put on the 
pace when necessary. It is to be re- 
gretted that a young player is too readily 
discouraged to continue his free style 
of batting when he has that gift, being 
dropped out of his side all too early, 
owing to the pardonable fault of being 
possessed of too much courage, which 
experience is bound to remedy. ‘The 
public has very clearly told us that more 
attractive cricket is required, and it is 
not wise to leave the L.P. out of the 
reckoning. 

The amateur has no excuse for tedious 
play when runs are of no account, and 
it is not often that he wilfully offends. 
The amateur likes to enjoy his innings, 
and give as much pleasure as he can to 
the onlookers, but he often comes undone 
in overdoing the sporting game. <A very 
great deal depends upon the manner in 
which the amateur is coached in_ his 
early days, for a certain style is acquire 
in one’s schooldays which is not easy 
to shake off; indeed, one need not be 
clever to pick out certain places where 
amateur batsmen have learnt their cricket, 
without knowing the name of the batsman 
one is watching. Not long ago the Eton 
batsman could be picked out of a mixed 
team with one’s eyes shut, but a more 
varied style is on his part practised to- 
day. ‘The Harrow boys used to play 
a much freer game, owing to the en- 
couragement given to all those who 
believed in putting the bat against the 
ball. 





